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CHAPTER IV. 
MARIOT MEETS WITH DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Ir wes nearly dark. Mignon was returning 
home from a long walk. She had chosen an 
unfrequented path that she might reflect without 
interruption, having much to think of seriously. 
She found herself placed in an awkward posi- 
tion in regard to Pierre Mariot, and it was of 
that she was meditating. Voices and boisterous 
laughter reached her ears, assuring her that per- 
“sons were near; indeed,two men were already 
in sight, and presently a third joined them. 
Mignon woul@ gladly have evaded them had it 
been possible; but that was out of the question, 
there being no other road and they close at hand. 

She went forward unhesitatingly with what res- 
olution she could command, not even raising her 
eyes to the faces of the ill-mannered trio, one of 
whom placed himself so as to obstract the way. 
Rude jests assailed Mignon; she trembled with 


alarnt. 

“Jf the people of the town threaten us, to 
repay them we will insult their daughters,” said 
one, staggering toward Mademoiselle Bellmar. 

“Tis no more than just,” cried a second. 

“Hush, she is pale—she will faint!” added 
the third, sneeringly. 

“© how delicate you are, miss. And what 
pretty goods you wear! Dear me, not 80 fast 
now; you will deprive us of your company too 
soon,” resumed he, who had first spoken, in the 
slow, thick utterance of a drunken man. 

‘ “© you are a great deal better than poor fel- 
lows like us. But it is such as we are who 
make your townsmen rich, and we get for it 
only threats and bad words.” 

Mignon recoiled with a cry of terror, for one 
of the villains had the insolence to grasp her 
arm, employing language that made her cheeks 
redden with shame and indignation. She had 
the presence of mind to cry for assistance; and 

} it came promptly and resolutely. A man whose 

eyes seemed to emit lightning, scattered the in- 
sulters and supported Mignon. His presence 
was a Gibraltar of strength to Mignon—there 
was such noble determination in his face, such 
manliness in his shapely figure. She recognized 
the horseman who had ridden so gallantly —Ben 
Brion, the mountaineer, whose name had been 
mentioned by Mariot. 

Mademoiselle was so pretty, so engaging in 
her deportment, so graceful and warm in the 
expression of her gratitude, that the partisan 
sighed when he left her, regretting that his call- 
ing would so soon take him from Westport, 
from the vicinage 6f the only woman who had 
ever quickened the pulsations of his honest 
heart. 

Pierre Mariot had a long conversation with 

: Grenier, Kincaid and Gardette, at the time ap- 

pointed. Miss Bellmar was as punctual as he, 
believing it not an act of meanness to hear the 
development of a nefarious scheme for the injury 
of those pursuing a lawful and honorable busi- 
ness. 

It would not be edifying to the reader to state 
all that was said in detail; a few of the most 
important points will be touched upon. 

“T think you told me, messieurs mountain- 
cers,” said Pierre, graciously, “that your en- 
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gagement would compel you to leave Westport | 


atan early hour to day?” 
“We have but an hour’s grace, monsieur, 
' and then the canail/le of this accursed place will 
be upon us,” replied Kincaid, who acted as 
spokesman for his comrades. 
“Not the canaille alone, worthy hunter, for 


the more respectable townsmen are much exas- | 
I fear | 


perated at your free and easy manners. 
you have acted scandalously, but that is no 
business of mine; it deranges my plans a little, 
but I can get along. 
ter in hand. 
comprehend ?” 
Mariot assumed a different tone and bearing ; 
| | he spoke firmly, determinedly and rapidly, 
keeping his keenly penetrating eyes fixed steadi- 
ly upon his listeners. 
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who can only get drunk and act the braggart 
and brawler. If I employ you and pay you, 
you must do my bidding to the letter, and with- 
out useless questioning. I know that you are 
not scrupulous. Keep silent; if you were honest 
men, you would not do for me; and if you flat- 
ter yourselves that you are such, you have only 
to walk out of the house; for in that case our 
negotiations will stop at once. I want subtle”— 

“O monsieur, I trust you were not goiag to 
say knaves!” interrupted Kincaid. 

“Three subtle fellows, willing to earn their 
money according to the wishes of their employ- 
er. Now hear my plan. You are to start this 
very day, for I wish you to be some weeks in ad- 
vance of the band about to be sent out by the 
American Fur Company, of which Brion is cap- 
tain. Your business will be to vex, annoy, mis- 
lead, deceive, undermine, injure, and if possible 
annihilate the rival enterprise. You are to op- 


erate upon the Indians by truth or falsehood— 
just which will best serve your purpose, and by 
presents. You will sour the minds of those dis- 


posed to be friendly, and excite to a greater de- 
gree the enmity of those already hostile to white 
men, With all your knowledge of savages, 


you will have no trouble in effecting this. Are 


you understanding me, messieurs ?” 
The parties signified that they were. 


“In your rovings over the mountains, you 
have doubtless heard the name of Redpath. 
Come, tell me the truth—is there or is there 


not such a being ?” 


The sun-browned face of Kincaid grew a 
shade whiter; he took his own time to reply, 


speaking slowly, and with less assurance. 


‘Redpath is as real as you or I, or Gardette, 


or Grenier, or anybody that lives.” 


“ There, you are serious, now. And, ma fois, 
1 see that you are not above 
Are the deeds of 


your lips’ are pale. 
the weakness of superstition. 
this red scarecrow dark and terrible ?” 


“ To those whom he devotes to his vengeance, 
But we never talk much of him when the 
other side of the South Pass; at least, myself 
and companions don’t ; he is apt to be near when 
We breathe his name in a whisper 
on the trapping grounds, especially at night 


yes. 


talked of. 


when our fires are lighted.” 


“Ts it during the night time only, that he 


strikes his victims ?”’ 
“At all times and seasons, monsieur.” 


“And is it true,” continued Mariot, sinking 
his voice, “that he kills without leaving the sign 


of violence on the body ?” 


“ So it is ramored, but I have heard that itis 
But why do you question 


not always the case. 
me ¢” e 


“If you are quick at catching an idea, you 
If there is such a char- 
acter as Redpath, I wish to unloose him like a 
fierce bloodhound on the trail of Brion’s band.” 

“Ah, monsieur, who will risk his scalp to put 
him on the scent?” exclaimed Grenier, with a 


have already surmised. 


shudder. 
“ He is said to be a Blackfoot !” 
“Yes,” responded Kincaid. . 
“And the Blackfeet—” 


the former added. 


ped, looking inquiringly at the half-breed. 
“ Gardetie,” repeated Pierre. 


foot language,” added Kincaid. 


| Mariot, calmly. 





life, monsieur.” 


riot inquired, turning to Gardette. 


path as possible.” 


Pierre Mariot slipped some money into the 


half-breed’s hand, saying : 
But you will see if the thing can be done ?” 
Gardette nodded. 


| “Let is be so understood; and if you are 


“Are the pests and terror of the trappers,” 


“ But Gardette,” said Grenier, and then stop- 


“ Has lived with them and speaks the Black- 
| Then he can unchain the hound !” resumed 
“But that you know, would result in loss of 
“ What do you think, my good fellow?” Ma 


“I prefer to have as little todo with Red- 












































The rest of the communication was whispered, 
and Mignon did not hear it. 

“We must be off,” said Grenier. 

“Go to Fort Leavenworth, and your horses 
and outfit shall be sent after you. I will go 
myself to give you farther instructions. Do you 
respectively agree to carry out the spirit of my 
wishes ?” 

“We do; we will do our best, or rather our 
worst. We are yours.” 

“Everything shall be prepared without delay. 
So begone, if you would save the suit the inhab- 
itants promised you.” 

The conference broke up, leaving Mignon to 
make what use she pleased of that which she 
had heard, and to think what she might of the 
character of Pierre. She both loathed and pitied 
the man that could deliberately plan the destruc- 
tion of human life. She met him an hour after- 
ward, pale but calm. His features were soften- 
ed by smiles of affected gaiety—he studied to 
assume his most agreeable phases and phrases. 
His playfulness might have been amusing had 
it been gincere. Mignon permitted him to ex- 
haust his pleasantries with an appearance of 
complaisance quite at variance with her feelings, 
well knowing there was something more scrious 
behind all Monsieur Mariot’s good humor. He 
grew sentimental and graciously grave—indica- 
tions that he was nearing the point. 

“In view of our approaching marriage ””—he 
began. 

“What did you say, sir?” asked Mignon. 

“TI was going to observe, that in view of our 
approaching marriage—” 

“Marriage, Monsieur Mariot? Did you not 
say marriage ?” 

“That air was charmingly put on, Mignon! 
Yes, I said the word you have repeated with so 
much emphasis.” 

“Please allow me to inquire to what parties 
the word ‘ our’ is intended to apply ?” 

“To your charming self and your humble 
servant, Pierre Mariot,” he returned, bowing. 

“That is news indeed! How facetious you 
are to-day. I have not seen you so amusing for 
a long time.” 

“It is you who are facetious, it seems to me, 
Mademoiselle Bellmar. Your father and I con- 
versed seriously on this subject last night; he 
agrees with me that further procrastination is 
unnecessary. You are aware that it was the 
intention of our parents that we should be united 
when of a proper age. Such a compact was 
made when we were but children. I think my 
attentions to you have been of a character not to 
be misunderstood. I believed that my advances 
were received as they were intended ; that your 
own sympathies as well as the wishes of your 
father were in my favor, leading you naturally 
to expect that the day of our union must be 
near at hand ; it has even been referred to by 
me in your hearing, as an event long calculated 
upon.” 

‘“* Monsieur Mariot, I know nothing of a mar- 
riage to take place between you and I,” said 
Mignon, calmly. 

“Mignon, you jest with such a serious air that 
you alarm me!” exclaimed Pierre, turning very 


“ Be assured there will be no marriage be- 
tween us,” she added, in the same tone. 


“You positively alarm me. Your manner is 
really chilling. Do you mean to be understood 
that all is at an end between us?” 

“TI simply mean to say that I shall never 
marry you, Monsieur Mariot.” 

‘* Mademoiselle Belimar !” 

“Am I sufficiently plain in my speech to be 
apprehended ?” 

“ You are crutlly plain if you are in earnest,” 
he replied. 

‘I never was and never expect to be more in 
earnest than at this moment. You are to re- 
ceive this decision as final.” 

“ O, I cannot believe this—it is too unexpect- 
ed,” cried Mariot, in a hoarse voice. 

“Your vanity led you to expect nothing but 
success. You were always vain, Pierre Mariot. 
But thank heaven, I have never offered incense 
to your vanity.” 

Mariot’s pale cheeks flushed when Mignon 
spoke of his vanity; the shaft went home. 

“I must go to your father. I must know the 
meaning of this. 1 will beg of him to bring you 
to reason.” 


monsieur, or his daughter "”’ 

“ Mignon, you are killing me!” 

“The gifted and the good die young.” 

“ What bitterness, Mademoiselle Bellmar. 
Will you not regret this 
and remorse may visit you when it is too late.” 

“ Your vanity spoke then; but do not trou- 
ble yourself, I beg of you. 

“When I repent my present decision, I shall 


better apprehend your menace. You wish to 
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Believe me, now, I am perfectly resigned to it,” | Blackfoot nation, and turned my back on them 


she rejoined. 

“What will your worthy father say when he 
knows your determination ? Mignon, spare him 
such grief, this union has been the dream of his 
life !”” 

“Are you then such a desirable son-in law ?” 

Mariot felt himself demolished and prostrated. 
His pride was in ruins, but his anger streamed 
like fire above the wreck. He was astounded 
and ata loss. He knew not whether to retreat 
or go forward, his fair enemy had taken him so 
much by surprise. 

“Go, Monsieur Mariot, and forget me. There 
is no possibility that my feelings will change. I 
refuse you for the best reason in the world. I 
do not like you. Would you wed a woman 
who makes this confession *” 

“You are jealous, perhaps?” said Mariot, 
faintly. 

“There is your unpardonable vanity again. 
Lovers only are jealous, and I cannot in the na- 
ture of things be jealous of a man whose pres- 
ence is irksome. It is time this interview ended. 
I wish you happiness with one more like you in 
heart. Adieu, sir.” 

Mademoiselle Mignon arose, bowed ceremo- 
niously, that is coldly, and left Mariot alone, 
who, a moment later, was heard hurrying through 
the hall to the street. 


A month after the events just recorded, at the 
close of a day which had been uncommonly fine, 
a man on horseback approached a succession of 
rugged hills and defiles in the vicinage of those 
extensive prairies lying along the Nebraska Riv- 
er for many miles, the favorite hunting grounds 
of the dreaded Blackfeet. It would have puz- 
zled a hunter, even, to have determined wheth- 
er the horseman was a white man or an Indian. 
Indeed he could not well merit the term white, 
his rough features being much burned by the ve- 
hement suns of the prairies. There was nothing 
very notable about his appearance. His horse 
was a strong, tough nag, chosen more for his 
powers of endurance than for speed or beauty ; 
while the rider and his belongings filled up the 
picture of a free trapper, very well provided for 
the practice of his vocation. 

He proceeded moderately and with much cir- 
cumspection, as if conscious that he was ina 
situation requiring constant vigilance. Soon he 
entered a valley almost destitute of vegetation, 
and at that hour gloomy as it was sterile. The 
trapper dismounted, after going the distance of 
an hundred rods or more, then turned to the 
right into a gully worn by a stream of water 
during the wet seasons, leading his horse by the 
bridle. The way must have been well known to 
him, for he went forward with a confident step, 
though retaining his watchful deportment, like 
one resolutely determined not to be surprised 
by an enemy. For the next half hour he con- 
tinued to advance, frequently pausing a moment 
to listen. He stopped in a small basin or hol- 
low, shut in by trees and rocks—a spot that 
might be easily overlooked by a thousand men 
searching for a hiding place. Near the middle 
of the dingle, half buried in wild shrubbery, there 
was a hut made of sticks, and covered with bark, 
and which might have escaped a less vigilant 
eye; toward that humble habitation the trapper 
directed his steps. He pushed open the door, 
and a start of surprise indicated that he had 
made a discovery unexpected and not wholly 
agreeable. A dusky figure reposing by a fire 
that faintly glowed on the ground, sprang to his 
feet and drew his hunting-knife the instant the 
intruder looked in ; but seeing who had distarb- 
ed him, returned the weapon to its sheath, keep- 
ing his hand on the handle, however, as if not 
altogether decided whether to assume a hostile 
attitude or not. 

“ Ravenclaw !” exclaimed the trapper. 

“ Beavertaker !” said the other, in the guttural 
tones of the red man. 

“Why do you come to the hunting grounds 
of the Blackfoot?” he asked, with a scowl of 
suspicion. 

“I come because my wife is Blackfoot, and 
my home is with her people. Does it seem 
strange to my brother that the heart of Beaver- 
teker is heavy when he dwells in the wigwams 
of the pale faces ¢” 

“What is this you say* Are not your veins 
poisoned with the blood of the white man* Can 


| you belong to the warlike Blackfoot, till you 
“Is it my father that you wish to marry, | 


have bled away the venom of the pale-faces* 
No, you will be but a woman among warriors, a 
replied Ravenclaw, dis- 
dainfully. 

“Your thoughts are sour, and your words 
Hear me, Ravenclaw. I have been 
among the white men and I found their hearts 
full of hatred; they drove me forth as if I had 
been a worthless dog, fit only to hunger and die 
I shook my hatchet st them, 
and came away with my heart burning for ven- 


are bitter. 


on she praine 






I said, I will go back to my adopted people, 
and tell them my wrongs, and ask them to lie in 
wait with me to take the scalps of my ene- 
mies. That is what I swore to do, and behold 
I am here.” 

Ravenclaw gave a slight exclamation of ap- 
probation. | 

“T came here to get news of my wife, and to 
unite myself to her people forever. But the 
heart of Ravenclaw gives me no welcome, and 
he tells me nothing of my wife. I have no 
friends, no home, no nation. I will go and 
dwell in solitude with the wild beasts.” 

“ Some men have two faces and two tongues,” 
said Ravenclaw. “They show one face to the 
white man, and another to the red; they talk 
with one tongue to the pale face, and with the 
other to the Indian.” 

“Tunderstand ; you think I come to you with 
alice in my mouth, with a hollow heart and 
empty hands. But you shall see.” 

Beavertaker called to his horse; the beast 
came to his side; he relieved him of his burden 
and turned him loose. A package which had 
been fastened to the crupper, he carried into the 
hut and opened; it contained various articles 
valued by Indians, beads, ribbons, high-colored 
stuffs, small mirrors, knives, etc. 












An expression of contempt grew upon the 
Blackfoot’s face. 

“ These things I have brought from the distant 
wigwams of the pale-faces; let my brother take 
what he likes, and the heart of Beavertaker will 
grow light again,” said the half breed. 

Ravenclaw did not deign to look at the goods, 
and his brow contracted threateningly. 

“What am J,” he cried, in a startling voice, 
“that these pitiful trifles should be offered me? 
Am I a vain squaw, to covet such petty gew- 
gaws? You are not wise, Beavertaker, you are 
not wise; you do not yet know the soul of Ra- 
venclaw. He wants no such foolery—he wants 
but his arms and his horse; more would be a 
burden to hinder his movements. You might 
dazzle the eyes of silly women with your gay 
wares, but the eyes of a true warrior can look at 
the sun without being dazzled. For this insult 
you deserve to die!” 

“You are in bad temper, my brother. I will 
pack up my goods and go in search of my wife, 
and see if she is also my enemy.” 

‘Listen; when the white man wishes to de- 
ceive the Indian, he commences giving him 
presents, and he ends by cutting his throat. Wa- 
wa! it is these presents of worthless stuff that 
are destroying the red races. Fools are they 
all who accept presents from the hands of the 
artful pale face. Take them from my sight, lest 
I go mad and kill you!” 

Beaver bound his goods and placed the pack- 
age out of sight. 

“You doubt me; but hear what I will tell 
you, and doubt nolonger. A large party of the 
race you hate are at hand; they are going to 
the mountains to trap, and they have brought 
many packs of goods to buy peltries with. I 
will head a party of Blackfoot warriors to sur- 
prise them.” 

“ That is better; but Ravenclaw always finds 
an enemy without a guide,” returned the Indian, 
proudly. 

“ Do you longer doubt me?” asked the half- 
breed, calmly. 

“‘T believe you would destroy when it is your 
interest to destroy.” 

“And I have another plan to revenge myself 
on these people, who are robbing our hunting 
and trapping grounds of game,” said Beaver- 
taker, in a suppressed voice. 

“ Speak.” 

“T will seek for him at the mention of whose 
name the white man trembles— Redpath !” 

“Redpath!” repeated Ravenclaw, with a 
searching glance at the half-breed. 

“Ts the name of Redpath strange to the cars 
of Ravenclaw! Has he not heard of his deeds, 
and rejoiced that there was one so daring arnong 
the warriors of the mighty Blackfeet? Is he 
deaf to the fame of the most dreaded of the red 
men of his nation *” 

“TI know him not,” replied Ravenclaw. 

“My brother's eyes are sharp; he can see a 
great distance, and he has s cunning under 
standing to comprehend that which is hidden, 
and to know the secrets of his people,” continued 
Beavertaker, adroitly. 

“The tongue of Beavertaker is crafty in the 
nee of words, and he goes after secrets like a ser- 
pent crawling through the grass. Bat jet him 
beware; they who seek are sometimes found, 
they who would guide the vengeance of the great 
Motto sometimes direct the shaft into their 
own breasts.” 

“ Tt is dangerous then, to—” 

“ To seek the trai] of Redpath, or to invoke 
the thunders of his arm. He goes where he 
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die with him. He will remain as he is, and no 
one will be able to boast and say ‘I have seen 
him.’ Depart in peace and be not curious, if 
you would live to eat the flesh of the buffaloes 
that will soon cover yonder prairies. Keep 
your tongue from speaking more then you know, 
and your ears from hearing too mach.” 

Ravenclaw spoke in a tone and manner that 
gave the half-breed a feeling of uneasiness that 
he could not entirely conceal, and of which he 
felt ashamed. 

“ You donbtless speak wisely, and in a way 
honorable to your great nation. I hope you will 
aid me to strike a blow at our enemies ; they are 
ascending the Nebraska, and will soon be in the 
mountains.” 

“You have just said that my eyes and ears 
are open; they are—you have brought me no 
news.” 

The countenance of Beavertaker evinced sur- 
prise. 

“ My brother has been active, then; for it will 
be at least a weck before their trail will pass this 
hut.” 

“And what is a week’s travel by those who 
ride loaded horses, and creep along like snails. 
There “are Blackfeet braves that can journey 
that distance in two days, and feel no weariness. 
Our people never sleep soundly when an ene- 
my is near.” 

“ Ravenclaw is called brave, a successful war- 
rior, and a good counsellor. Will he be angry 
if I ask where is the wigwam of the Redpath ?” 

The stately Indian darted a stern and menac- 
ing look at the half breed. 

“Son of the pale-face and the red,” he retort- 
ed, in tones of authority mingled with anger, 
“you have too much curiosity to be a warrior. 
What is Redpath to you? he is nought. He is 
an eagle upon the mountains that stoops not 

from his lofty flight to mate with meaner birds. 
He makes a swoop and fixes his talons with 
the speed of lightning; the next moment he 
is soaring to the sun, or perched in his eyrie 
far, far up the inaccessible cliffs. If you knew 
his lodge, if you could climb to his high nest, 
your breath of life would go out before another 
moon. Son of the Frenchman and the Indian 
woman, I can lead you to the wigwam of Red- 
path. By the soul of Monedo, Redpath will die 
as he has lived, and the eyes of the pale-face 
shall never look upon his grave.” 

“ Beit so, my brother. I spoke that I might 
be wiser.” 

“Wiser! My knowledge of Redpath is noth- 
ing. I know but his name and the fame of his 
deeds, Be not like the young and foolish who 
have no wisdom; but profit by the examples of 
mighty warriors and conquering chiefs. Go; 
you will find her you seek with a band of hun- 
ters encamped yonder toward the sunset. Go, 
and be wary ; you see that your heart is not big 
toward the race we abhor.” 

Beavertaker—known to the reader as Gar- 
dette, at Westport—studied for a few seconds by 
the fitful fire-light the calm and lofty features of 
Ravenclaw, then with a compelled feeling of re- 
spect, took up his package of goods, placed it 
upon his horse, mounted, and rode toward the 
spot indicated by the haughty Indian. 






















































CHAPTER V. 
NEW MISFORTUNES BEFALL BRION’S BAND. 


Ir has been stated that Brion observed that 
the youthful adventurer who has twice passed 
before the reader’s imagination, had glanced 
with some degree of interest at the hatchet that 
he found so singularly. Falling again in the 
rear of his band, after Buckeye’s departure, he 
examined the weapon more particularly. It 
was small, and finished with scrupulous neat- 
ness, smooth as the surface of amirror. It 
seemed to have but one defect—the handle did 
not appear sufficiently tight; and while notic- 
ing the fact, he discovered a piece of paper be- 
tween the same and the eye into which it was 
fitted. With the point of his knife he drew out 
the paper, and was astonished to find there was 
writing upon it, which he hastened to read. 

“Yon are closely and perseveringly watched 
by those who seek the ruin of your enterprise, 
and who will not hesitate to employ the most 
exceptionable means to ensure their purpose. 
Be wary, if you would escape dangers pressing 
and imminent, and plots the most cunningly 
devised.” 

“This is extraordinary,” exclaimed Brion, 
when he had read the foregoing lines. 

“Tam closely watched, and am exhorted to 
be wary. Who wrote these words of warning? 
I would give six months salary to know; they 
are traced with a pencil, and by a practised 
hand, too. A plot! What does that mean? It 
refers to a rival company, clearly. Let me see. 
This was written a weck ago, and I have been 
so stupid as not to discover it. Two deaths have 
occurred since that time—one last night, one 
the night before. But this is a strange way of 
communicating intelligence, and uncertain, 
withal, for had I not discovered the hatchet, it 
might have remained there and the paper with 
it, so all this good will would have been lost. 

Who willsay that the prairies have not their bit 
of romance? But who comes? A stranger, a 
white man, a bunter.” 

The man who excited the last remark urged 
his horse to a gallop as he drew near; in a few 
minutes he was by Brion’s side. The partisan 
while affecting to regard his approach with in- 
difference, or as a common-place affair, was really 
studying his features closely, trying to recall 
when and under what circumstances he had met 
him before; for it seemed to him that this was 
not their first meeting. Having described oth- 
ers of his calling, we have no inclination to 
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remarkable. His face was not easy to read, 
but might have passed very well for an honest 
one, marked neither by genius nor uncommon 
tact. He saluted Brion familiarly, who returned 
his salutation with civility. The latter’s wish 
was to know whether the new comer was in the 
employ of a rival company ; it was a natural de- 
He approached the subject with caution, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 






sire. 


! . . . . . 
and his meaning without declaring it directly, 
and my business you can easily guess.” 


may feel, I will inform you that I am not in the 
employ of any fur company, nor attached to a 
brigade of trappers.” 
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| missed from the employment of the American 
Fur Company, Mr. Headley. From this mo- 
ment you are at liberty to go where you please.” 

“What do you say?” cried Headley, disa- 
greeably astonished. 

Brion made no answer, and riding on, repeated 
the same words to the next man, who attempted 
to stammer forth excuses which the partisan did 
not wait to hear. When he reached the top of 
the ridge spoken of by Headley, he looked for 
the third transgressor, whose name was Stringer ; 
but Stringer was not visible. 

Buckeye hurried forward and descended the 
slope at a gallop. Before ten minutes had elaps- 
ed, he called to Brion to come on as fast as pos- 
sible. Alarmed by the peculiar tones of Buck- 
eye’s voice, the mountaineer struck the spurs 
| into his horse and dashed down the ridge. He 
found the trapper leaning over the pommel of 
his saddle, with pale cheeks and dilated eyes. 
Upon the ground at the fore feet of Flash, was 
stretched the unfortunate Stringer ; he was lying 
on his back, the blood had receded from his face, 
his lips were white, and he was gasping in the 
last extremity. Brion sprang from his horse, 
but the man was dead before he reached him. 

The mountaincers gazed at the corpse with 
feelings of indescribable awe. There was some- 
thing crushing in the thought that a man whoa 
moment since was full of life and youthful fire, 
was now but a clod, powerless, inert. 

Come in what form he will, death takes men 
by surprise ; he arrives too soon—is always 
grim and terrible. Let him come in sudden- 
ness and mystery, when mortals have no intima- 
tion of his approach, taking one whose life seems 
good for many years, and he is doubly fearful. 

Brion and Buckeye were still contemplating 
the yet warm body, when Headley and his com- 
rade came up; they had heard the trapper’s call 
to Brion, and were suspicious that something 
strange had occurred. Drawing near with 
downcast, anxious looks, they beheld the spec- 

tacle that kept the tongues of the mountaineers 
mute. Headley was astounded; his visage 
grew as pallid as the ashy features of Stringer. 
He allowed the bridle rein to fall from his grasp, 
and with glassy eyes and parted lips, stared ax 
the stiffening body of him who a few minutes 
ago was riding gaily at his side. An inexplica- 
ble dread fastened upon his heart; an indefina- 
ble trembling seized his limbs. He setmed to 
see an unknown danger approaching in circles 
that every instant lessened their diameter. In 
the ghastly face of Stringer he fancied he saw 
his own fate. Like him he should be stricken hy 
an unknown dart, and like him be gazed at by eyes 
dilated with terror; like him be buried on the 


was quickly understood. 
“My name,” said the trapper, “is Dorelle, 


“Yes,” said Brion. 
‘To relieve you from any suspicion that you 


“A free trapper?” 

“Thank fortune, yes. I want my liberty. I 
should not feel like a man if I were under anoth- | 
er’s control. Give me the mountains and prai- 
ries, and lakes and rivers, with nothing but my 
horse and my own will to guide me, and I am 
happy. Human authority galls me, or rather 
would gall me, were I to submit toit. OT 
never could be a slave after having breathed 
the air of freedom in a country reaching from 
sea to sea, and provided by nature with enough 
to supply the simple necessities of man.” 

“ You discourse like one to the wilderness born 
and bred,” said the partisan. 

“That is true. I was born on the border, 
and have been a rover since a boy. The ways 
of civilized life in great cities, and busy towns, 
do not please suchas I, The noise of machinery, 
the smoke of crowded habitations and the artifi- 
cialities of modern usages, repel me and make 
me more in love with my manner of life,” ad- 
ded Dorelle. 

“Where have I heard that voice?” queried 


Brion. 
“ Have you crossed any Indian trail?” the 


latter asked. 
“Yes, of a large body.” 

« Of what nation?” 

“The most hostile and most dangerous—the 
Blackfoot.” i 

“ Which way did the trail tend ?” 

“ OFF in that direction to our left.” 

“ Consequently, to avoid them—” 

“You must keep close to the mountains on 
the right.” 

The partisan did not immediately reply; he 
reflected. 

“That would seem like rushing into danger. 
The Blackfeet are wont to lie in wait in yon- 
der defiles at the base of the mountains,” he re- 
marked, at length, in a careless tone. 

“Tknow it; but it would appear from the 
direction of the trail, that they have changed 
their tactics.” 

“ That is a very reasonable conclusion,” quoth 
Brion. ‘ To-morrow I must think about chang- 
ing our course.” 

“Tt would be prudent; but a man of expe- 
rience like you, needs no advice.” 





inflict useless items of dress and outfit, while | 
his person and bearing presented nothing very 


“Here are my men,” said the partisan, as 
they came up with the rear of that band. ‘‘ Make 
yourself at home with them.” 

With these words he spurred forward, and was 
soon in advance of the foremost of the party, 
mounting every eminence, crossing every brook, 
and examining the ground where it was soft 
enough to yield to the pressure of human feet. 
While thus actively engaged in reconnoitering, 
his thoughts were not wholly engrossed with his 
employment ; they wandered back to Westport, 
to linger about the spot where he had seen Mig- 
non. The clattering of horses’ feet recalled his 
mind to the rough region of reality where his 
corporeal substance was. 

“You see we have overtaken you, captain,” 
said a voice. 

Brion raised his eyes and perceived several of 
the more thoughtless young men of his band, of 
whom Headley was the leading spirit. 

“This is imprudent,” exclaimed Brion, very 
sharply ‘‘ You had orders not to leave the 
main body.” 

“And why is it imprudent?” asked Headley, 
haughtily, for he liked not the tone of command 
which the partisan assumed. 

“It is imprudent, in the first place, because 
you had my orders to remain with the brigade, 
and in the next, for the reason that a party of 
Blackfeet are lurking in the vicinity,” said the 
mountaineer, firmly. 

“O, is that all?’ exclaimed Headley, with a 
derisive laugh, in which his companions joined. 

“That is sufficient; I order you to return 
instantly,” rejoined Brion, with a dignified and 
authoritative air. 

“Are we then under martial discipline?’ 
asked Headley, angrily. 

“ You are under my orders, and when I abuse 
my power, there will be time enough to rebel. 
It is my duty to use my authority when the gen- 
eral safety is concerned ; therefore, go back.” 

Three of the refractory spirits reluctantly 
turned and sullenly rode toward the brigade, 
which was about two miles in the rear, while 
Headley and two others obstinately kept on, dis- 
regarding orders. 

«Men, you will regret this !”’ exclaimed Brion, 
in a voice free from anger or harshness, yet de- 
cided and full of meaning. 

“We will see, we will see!” retorted Headley, 
biting his nether lip with vexation. 

The partisan’s frank and manly face grew 
cloudy. 

“These green hands,” he muttered to himself, 
‘will bring misfortune upon our enterprise. And 
I am responsible for all that happens. I was a 
fool to accept this post, but I will be obeyed!” 

The mountaineer continued his investigations 
several hours with all that tact and skill expe- 
rience had taught him. He was thus busied 
when he was joined by Buckeye, whose presence | 

| at that moment was desirable, as Brion felt the | 

need of a friend on whom he could rely. They | 
rode on side by side, the latter relating what had | 
passed between him and Headley. 

“There he is, yonder, waiting for the band to | 
come up,” said Buckeye. 

“And a few yards before him is one of his | 
foolhardy companions.” 

The partisan and Buckeye soon reached the 
| spot where Headiey was sitting. 

** Where are your friends ?”” 
| If you have eyes, you will see one of them, 
yonder, seated on a rock,” he replied. 

“And the other?” 

‘Ts still further ahead, on the other side of 
the ridze.” 
| “Very well; you may consider yourself dis- 
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| 
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you wish to examine this body?” 
Brion. 


prairies and left to eternal solitude. 


Brion gave him a reproachful look—a look 


which accused him of being an accessory to his 
comrade’s death. 


“Do you see this?” said the partisan, when 


the silence had become oppressive. 


Headley made an affirmative sign. 
“And do you remember that I warned you of 


the danger of leaving the party?” continued the 
captain, with cold severity. 


The Missourian sat motionless in his saddle. 
“You claim some knowledge of surgery. Do 
resumed 


Headley shook his head like one who wishes 


to say, ‘ I have had enough of that; it is of no 
use.” 


Buckeye was sitting calmly upon his horse ; 


he now darted a meaning glance at Headley 
from under his heavy brows; it needed no in- 
terpreter—he understood its signification perfect- 
ly ; it asked him if he was satisfied; if he be- 
lieved there were others who knew as much as 
he did. 


“Have you an explanation to offer?” added 


the partisan. 


“No,” replied Headley, “I have nothing to 


say.” 


“Not so with me,” said Buckeye. ‘TI have 


afew words to say, which may perhaps make 
our wise friend from Missouri a trifle wiser— 
if that’s possible. 
opinion on many pints isn’t worth a charge of 
powder; but what I know, I’m sure of. Now, 
sir, (looking at Headley), if you want to discover 
whether Stringer died of a disease of the head 
or heart, you shall be gratified.” 


I’m pretty sartin that my 


Then addressing Brion : 
“T said I had a secret to tell you, to-morrow, 


but seeing what’s happened, I wont keep it any 
longer, for there’ll never be a better time.” 


To Headley again : 
“ Now, sir, examine Stringer’s head.” 
The Missourian dismounted, and resting one 


knee on the ground, lifted Stringer’s head, and 
holding it with the palm of his left hand, scruti- 


nized it closely. 

“ T see nothing,” he affirmed. 

“Part the hair just above his right ear, and 
you will find the head of a steel arrow driven 
through the skull into the brain,” said Buckeye. 

“Tt is 80,” exclaimed Headley. 

“And yet there is no blood to indicate a mor- 
tal wound,” said Brion. 

“ The hair is saturated very little underneath, 
next the skin,” replied Headley “ but the fact 
that there is no hemorrhage is easily accounted 
for. The arrow-head is not much larger than a 
lady’s bodkin, and makes but a mere puncture 
inthe skin; being driven with great force it 
penetrates deeply into the brain, causing instant 
paralysis of all the vital functions.” ; 

“That certainly seems to be an arrow-head,” 
said Headley’s friend. ‘But where is the 
shaft ?” 

“Look once more,” added Buckeye. 

Headley passed the point of a penknife into 


| the scarcely perceptible wound, feeling carefully 


over the steel surface. 

“Tt may be so contrived,” he said, when he 
had reflected a moment, “that the shaft could be 
detached, after driving the point to its fatal des- 
tination.”’ 

“ Or broken off,” suggested Headley’s friend. 

“ And the shaft, what becomes of that” que- 
ried Brion, locking at Buckeye. 

“One thing's sartin ; it isn’t to be seen in this 


case, and it was so in the other too: so we can | 


form what opinion appears most nat’ral. I dare 


say the cunnin’ reptile as did this, broke off the 
shaft and carried it away, as an act of bravado, 
as well as to mystify and make things look un- | 
accountable.” 

“T will see if he comes and goes without a 
trail,” said Brion, throwing the bridle rein to 
Buckeye. 

“Remain just where you are, men, that no 
new track may be made,” he added, commenc- 
ing aclose investigation of the ground, which 
continued until the entire party came up. The 
foremost, hearing what had happened, commu- 
nicated it to those next to them, and the news 
ran quickly from mouth to mouth until all were 
in possession of it. While those in the rear 
were pressing to the scene of the catastrophe, the 
partisan approached Buckeye, and said, in a low 


tone : 
‘“« T wish you to watch the stranger who joined 


us to-day. Keep your eyes on him when he looks 
at Stringer’s body, and is hearing the circum- 
stances that attended his death.” 

The trapper made asign that he would do so. 
Dorelle was in no hurry, being the last to ap- 
proach the corpse. When he beheld the white 
and rigid face, he shuddered and drew back, as 
if the spectacle was more shocking than he had 
anticipated. Buckeye observed him closely 
while the story of the steel-arrow was being told 
by those who had first reached the spot. That 
it produced in his mind feelings of unfeigned 
astonishment, the trapper did not doubt, his de- 
meanor attesting it in every natural way. 

There was now ample subject for conversa- 
tion among the trappers, young and old, confess- 
ing the same interest, the same awe. Stringer 
was buried as his companions had been, the 
mountaineers resuming their long and weary 
march with saddened hearts and clouded faces, 
pondering darkly on the fate of Stringer, ask- 
Ing whose turn would come next, each mutually 
saying: ‘It may be me.” 

Headley, on whom the incident of the day 
had made adeep impression, rode up to Brion 
the moment an opportunity offered when he 
could address him alone. 

“T owe you an apology, captain,” he said, 
“ for my folly, and I hope you will be disposed 
to overlook what has passed. I acknowledge 
that I merited reproach, and the death of String- 
eris a rebuke that will cause me sorrow so long 
as I live.” 

“T restore you to your place, Mr. Headley, 
and your friend, too; and will attribute your 
conduct to thouzhtlessness, rather than obsti- 
nacy,” replied the partisan, with that frankness 
that characterized him. 

Headley thanked him and hastened to inform 
his refractory companion of the result of his 
apology. 

Brion ordered a halt in the afternoon, for the 
purpose of hunting the buffalo, having killed 
but one since leaving Fort Laramie. A few of 
the most skilful hunters were sent out, the re- 
mainder of the band being strictly enjoined to 
keep within certain precincts ; an injunction that 
the leader had no difficulty in enforcing, such a 
dread of their mysterious enemy had fallen on 
them. The hunt not proving successful, it was 
resolved to continue it during the next day; 
therefore their encampment was made to assume 
a more permanent appearance. Being in a dan- 
gerous neighborhood, a corral was built for the 
horses, and various precautionary measures were 
taken. 

As the night drew on, Brion observed that 
many of the men grew anxious, even some of 
the veterans; so much had the fate of Stringer 
affected them. Within the corral, which was 
considerable large, a smaller enclosure was made 
by placing the trunks of cotton-woods horizon- 
tally on the ground one upon the other, until 
they reached as high as the breast of a man of 
ordinary height. Behind that shelter they hop- 
ed to escape the skill of their inexplicable adver- 
sary. We must, however, except the partisan 
and Buckeye from the number who efftertained 
the idea of passing the night behind such a shel- 
ter; he had other thoughts. 

“Look,” said he to Buckeye, “the sun is 
sinking majestically upon the prairies; it is not 
easy to dispel the illusion that it will not rest on 
this mighty level, instead of passing to another 
hemisphere to illuminate other mortals—to shine 
on other cities and peoples, mountains, lakes 
and rivers.” 

“That was my own thought,” replied the 
other; “but it would have been morally im- 
possible for a rough old feller like me to ex- 
press it in such a way. Human creturs may be 
constituted pretty near alike, cap’n, as to the 
real man, but we haven't all the same fakilty of 
expression. Now that nat’rally reminds me of 
death, when the sun of life seems to be going 
down into the airth, soto speak, to be buried 
and extinguished forever. To all appearance, 
what there is of suvh as yor and I ceases to be, 
is put into the ground to be compounded agin 
with the eternal elements, to play its part in oth- 
er forms, tilltime shall be no longer. But cap’n, 
there may be suthiu’ that rises like the sun, like 
it to shine forever in another region.” 


“God knows how fervently I hope so!’ ex- 
claimed Brion. ‘“ To believe that Stringer has 
a consciousness at this moment, like yours and 
mine, as full, as perfect, would almost console 
one for his deet* 

“Poor Stringer!” 

“T don’t know whether to say poor Stringer or 


1; nay, it would quite.” 






sighed Buckeye. 


not!” said Brion, impressively, looking up sol- 
emnly into the cloudless sky. “ By heavens, he 
may be better off at this instant than you or I. 

I sometimes wish that the arrow of Redpath 
| might enter my own brain, and thus dismiss me 
| from care and pain.” 

“Pain and care! what pain and care should 
one like you have cap'’n ? perlaps you lost your 
| heart at Westport?” rejoined Ba keve. ‘ 
The partisan blushed—an assertion that may 
perhaps appear well nigh incredible to the rea 
| &F; buat it has been proved numberless times 
| that the man who can face a batt ryor an In 
| dian in his war paint, has the al lity to bush 
| when affairs of the heart are discoursed of, and 
, pointed alla p 
“Ff that be trne, she 





nothing worth keeping, I fear,” 

















































































































































“An honest one an honest one 
Buckeye. aA emite 
“You are getting along too fast, mv friend “And d 
T have not yet confessed to the change you were 1 his 
pleased to make.” partisan 
The trapper declared that to love fair maiden “You « 


the trapper 


was not to transcress laws divine or human 

“ The men are yloomy,” 

“"'Tis mat'ral, cap’n, after what's happened 
They can’t help thinking that at the end of three 
months, if things co on im this way, there wont 
be many of them left 
may wake up some mornin’ and find a steel ar- 


said Brion, abruptly 1 wish 
the very pe 
ur—et 
his stra 
Fach one says, ‘1, too, mY fwasons 


to give the 


row in my head.’ Now sich an idea as that, “Ie ww 
when it fairly gets possession of a feller’s mind, what I can 
can’t be considered very cheerin’, accordin’ to in him, he's 
my view of matters gin’rally, thongh you may the Apaches 
have different notions, bein’ better eddicated.” “Pe ist 


“By my faith !” exclaimed the partisan, ‘ you 
are about right ; the idea of being dogged by a 


trustworthy 


ed about t 


single enemy, and picked off one by one at his done accor 

leisure is not pleasant. So far as the mere fact red to the 

of dying is concerned, one could not choose an 

easier death; but people seldom reach that pe- 

riod when they are willing to submit te even 

the easiest death that can be contrived. The ac 

love of life is strong,and follows one alike through “ 

happiness and misery. Come now, good Back- Even 
ks were gathe: 


eye, tell me if you are yourself ready to offer 
your head to the fatal skill of Redpath!” 

“ By the beard of Joe Smith, no! I prefer to 
keep my upper story unbroken, end in a condi- 
tion to be useful. You forget that [have a 
friend to provide for?” 


cooking th: 
ing subject 
opinion, he 
startling t 


The young 


“A friend?” - are sa 
s 

“Yes, and a good one too; there he stands, again a 

5 ’ 


yonder, eating grass like Nebuchadnezzar.” 

“O, you mean Flash !’" 

“ Yes, Flash—a creetur that has all the better 
qualities of the haman species, with a great deal 
more speed.” 

“He is certainly swift of foot,” said Brion, 
with a smile. 

“The name of Redpath has often been men- 


cident that 
Stringer, M 
ly before ¢ 





mystery ot 
their dopa 
“hh wo 


are dostin« 


. : time, We 
tioned between vou and J, and you once did me aaire;* 
4 eos wee . grave 
the favor to ask my opinion consarnin’ him ; now “That 
] 


I want to put the same question to you, for I've 
observed that you've been non-committal and on 
the fence, as ’twere, respectin’ him.” 

“T will be very frank, Buckeye, and keep 
nothing from you. That we are followed by a 
vengeful enemy, is indisputable; that this en- 
emy is cunning beyond any I ever encountered, 
I also frecly admit; but if it be the famed Black- 
foot chief called Redpath, I have no means 
whatever of knowing. Familiar as the name of 
Redpath is to me, I will avew to you that I have, 
from the first, been inclined to consider him bur 


the name « 
had compl 
ney, and it 

“1 won 
himself, * 
bein whor 

The que 
ticular, ca 
was inten 
syllable “ 


an instent 


the creation of some wonder-loving brain.” “y Sas 
“You feel positively sartin that three of your that our « 

party have been killed,” said Buckeye, sarcasti- “In co 

cally, rather, for him. “ Bat i 
The partisan answered in the affirmative, but ourselves 


added that they might have heen killed, not by 
one savage, but possibly by three. 

“That isn’t altogether probable ; a party of 
three would have more diflikilty in concealing 


foul flend 
we must) 
however, 


every nip 
their trail than one, as you'll understand at once, in the m 
when you come to think of it. Agin; this sort other's fu 
of thing is done by one who has served a long actanllyt 
apprenticeship at it, so to speak ; otherwise he world.” 
couldn’t have acquired that awful sartinty that “God 
charaktarizes him. Depend on’t, it’s done by a many a 
riptile as has follered it for months, perhaps for around u 
years, growin’ more and more acute, cunnin’ “O, it 
and terrible.” adroitly, | 
“ Your reasoning is just; this marvellous act his com 
of approaching an encampment, this wondrons “If yo 
power of striking a victim with a precision that me with 
is deadly, and retreating without leaving trail or & shudde 
other sign than a dead body, is really startling, “Tt iw 
and well nigh staggers belief; but I am resolved repent,” 
to solve the apparently inexplicable mystery.” The you 
“ Beware!” exclaimed the trapper, “ beware their new 
what you do!” “lw 
“What! docs a brave man as I have consid- leave th 
ered you to be, hold a single savage—urmed, as with ines 
it would scem, with a bow and arrow, in such “Lhe 


dread ?” said the partisan. 


“that yr 
“Tell me who and where my enemy is, and I 


employer 


am not afraid to meet him; but it is embar- “On 
rassin’, to say the least, to seek a riptile who has on!” wai 
the fakilty of makin’ hisself invisible, who “ Ind 
walks round ye without makin’ any track, who piciona t 
kills ye afore you know he’s near, who's off afore of this © 
you’ve gasped away the breath of life. Where’ll “Wher 
you go to find him? Will it be cast or west, imterreyg 
north or south, this way or that? You can't bait Dor 
tell, because you don't know when you've found edt | Se 


him? What assurance have ye that he wont 
see you first?” 


though 
thie ner 
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“And deaf, too,” quoth Buckeye. | 


“T think I may trust you?” resumed the 
partisan. 

“You can’t tell till you try me,’ 
the trapper, drily. 

“IT wish to tell you—move this way a little, 
the very person I was going to speak of is watch- 
ing us—that I am suspicious of the good faith 
of this stranger, Dorelle. If you were to ask 
my reasons, I am very sure I should not be able 
to give them. I shall watch him.” 

“Tl take him in hand, too, cap’n, and see 
what I can make of him. If 1 discover mischief 
in him, he’d better be among the Blackfeet or 
the Apaches,”’ said Buckeye, determinedly. 

“He is to be depended on, if ever man was 
trustworthy,” said Brion to himself, as he walk- 
ed about the encampment to see if all had been 
done according to his orders; the remark refer- 
red to the trapper. 


returned 


CHAPTER V. 
GOLD-HUNTING I8 TALKED OF, 


Eventne came. The hunters and trappers 
were gathered about the camp-fires in groups, 
cooking their supper, discussing the all engross- 
ing subject of the day. Each in turn gave his 
opinion, hazarded a conjecture, or recited some 
startling tale of Indian cunning and cruelty. 
The young men of the band had less to say than 
usual; their ardor was cooled; they fervently 
wished themselves within the pale of civilization 
again, no longer finding fault at the lack of in- 
cident that attended their march. The faces of 
Stringer, Minten and Townsend were constant- 
ly before them, reviving and keeping vivid the 
mystery of their death, the awful suddenness of 
their departure. 

“It would appear,” said Headley, “that we 
are destined to fall by the wayside, one et a 
time. We shall mark each day’s journey by a 
grave.” 

“ That is true,” responded a young man by 
the name of Conroy, who but two days before 
had complained of the monotony of their jour- 
ney, and its paucity of adventure. 

“TI wonder,” resumed Headley, as if talking to 
himself, “if we were hired for the purpose of 
being shot in the head with a steel-arrow ?” 

The query, though addressed to no one in par- 
ticular, caught hike a train of powder, just as it 
was intended. The short but expressive mono- 
syllable “No,” made the circuit of the group in 
an instant. 

“'Toat is my own opinion,” added Headley. 
“Thave from the first, entertained the idea, 
that our services were engaged to trap and hunt.” 

“In course,” said Conroy, sullenly. 

“But it’s too late, now, I suppose, to save 
ourselves. Seeing we must all succumb to the 
foul fiend that dogs us, sooner or later, I expect 
we must make the best of it. It would be well, 
however, to suggest to the captain to dig a grave 
every night, so that our march wont be delayed 
in the morning. We could then look in cach 
other’s faces and seem to realize that one of us is 
actually trembling on the boundary of the other 
world.” 

“God save me from such a realization for 
many a year!” exclaimed Conroy, glancing 
around uneasily. 

“O, it is an easy death,” added Headley, 
adroitly, knowing well how to excite the fears of 
his comrades. 

“If you covet such a fate, seck it; but it fills 
me with unspeakable dread!” cried Conroy, with 
a shudder, 

“Ttis so sudden, that one has no chance to 
repent,” said Dorelle, who had joined the group. 
The young trappers looked encouragingly st 
their new ally. 

“T wish we could change our ronte so as to 
leave this accursed trail!” protested Headley, 
with increasing boldness. 

“TY bad thought,” added Dorelle, artfully, 
“that you were one of the partners, and not an 
employee ?” 

“Ono, sic. I’m under the orders of Ben Bri- 
on!” said Headley, with a sardonic laugh. 

“Indeed! that is singular! I’ve had my sus- 
picions that fur hunting was not the real object 
of this expedition,’ added Dorelle. 

“What other object could there be in view ?” 
interrogated Headley, snapping eagerly at the 
bait Dorelle had thrown out. 

“It isn’t expedient for a man to tell his 
thoughts always; but the moment I saw you 
this morning, I said to myself, ‘this man has a 
higher object than peltries, ahead.’ ” 

The attention of the Headley clique was fixed 
inquiringly upon Dorelle. 

“Foudre! you are deceiving me; confess 
now, that you have heard of the discovery of 
gold in the mountains ?” 

The Missourian’s eyes flashed with expecta- 
tion. 

“Speak low, Monsieur Dorelle, speak low,” 
he exclaimed, earnestly. 

“IT knew I was right,” asserted Dorelle, affect- 
ing to be elated at his far sightedness, 

“You are wrong, sir; we have heard nothing 
of the discovery to which you refer; but you see 
here a score of cood fellows, ready for any enter- 
prise that promises well, and will take them out 
of this infernal region !”’ 

“Not so fust, my friend! if you have not 
heard of the new gold regions, it is best that I 
remain silent. Ma fois! why should I dazzle 
you with tales of a region surpassing in richness 
all the wealth of oriental kings; it would fill 
your dreams with extravagant incongruities, 
and destroy your peace when waking.” 

“You excite my curiosity to the highest de- 
gree, Monsicur Dorelle. Tell me of this land of 
yellow dust. Is it a thing known to all, or is it 
a secret faithfully kept by a few?” 

“Tr is known only to a certain number of 
French voyageurs and hunters, who keep it tena- 
sly. It was only by accident that I got pos- 
session of it.” 
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Headley rubbed his forehead and fidgeted 


about nervously. 


“ Will you allow me to ask if you have any in- 
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said Brion, with | 

















tention of turning this important affair to your. 
own advantage ?” he inquired. : 

“ Self-interest, I believe, is uppermost in the 
human mind, with very few exceptions. Like 
others, I am striving for a living, working dili- 
gently with my head and hands to accomplish 
my purpose. Would it not be natural that I 
should think much of what I have been telling 
you? You will say yes, like a reasonable man, 
and be right, too, for I have thought of this sub- 
ject, day and night, for weeks. There are difli- 
culties to conquer, obstacles to surmount, dan- 
gers to meet; but men of courage, determina- 
tion and perseverance can overcome all. What 
is there that man cannot do when the motive is 
powerful and the will strong? These mines are 
situated in a dangerous neighborhood, farther 
from us than the ground already travelled, in a 
different direction from our present route, 
through the countries of savage nations—the 
Utahs, the Navajoes, the Pimos, the Maricopos, 
and lastly, the famous Apaches.” 

A cloud of disappointment passed over Head- 
ley’s face—the distance and danger startled him 
and depressed his hopes. 

“You are speaking of that region lying be- 
tween New Mexico and the Great Basin—the 
country of an extinct nation—the Aztec ?” he 


added. 
“ Yes, the land of the ancient Aztec, traces of 


whose art and industry yet remain.” 

“Have you ever been there, Mons. Dorelle ?” 

“I have passed months there; traversed its 
valleys and mountains, seen its rivers, gazed 
with awe upon the Casa Montezuma.” 

“T imagined that was a fabulous fabric, exist- 
ing in the minds of credulous people.” 

“Ah, my friend, you see before you a man 
who has actually seen the Casa Montezuma—a 
mighty, but still grand ruin, where the great 
king, whose name is yet spoken with reverence 
by the native, once dwelt in barbaric splendor. 
The sight of that crumbling edifice, which seems 
to connect the past with the present, produced 
emotions which I cannot desciibe. It brought 
to my vision the phantom past, venerable yet 
grim, grey yet gloomy, silent yet speaking a lan- 
guage not to be misiaterpreted, telling of en- 
joyments gone, glory departed, power decayed.” 

Dorelle spoke with apparent enthusiasm, and 
was now the central point of attraction to the 
wondering group. The men gathered round him 
as if he were an oracle, unlocking the past as 
well as laying open the future. One who has the 
faculty of making others believe that he has 
heard more, seen more, and knows more than his 
auditors, will always stand, in their estimation, 
like Saul among the prophets. Thus it was 
with Monsieur Dorelle; he was the hero of the 
hour, the marvel of the inexperienced and san- 
guine, who sat that night at the camp-fire of the 
partisan. 

“A vast region of ruins and hidden wealth is 
that country,” added Dorelle.” The treasures of 
an extinct race are concealed ingeniously be- 
neath walls now crumbling, and buried in earth, 
now overgrown with rank weeds, with the mez- 
quit, the parasitic vine, the wild sage, and the 
dwarf pine. Foudre! it sets my blood in a hot 
fever to think of it. A few hardy, adventurous 
men, a little faith, with boldness and _persever- 
ance, would suffice to acquire those riches. I 
have sought such persons, but upon my honor, 
messieurs, I cannot find them; or rather I can- 
not make them have confidence in the treasures 
of that country.” 

“You shall soon cease to complain, Monsieur 
Dorelle!” cried Headley, looking at his friends. 
‘Here are those who have not only faith but 
resolution. Discontented with their present cir- 
cumstances, they wait but opportunity to change 
their course and their prospects. Tell me, sir, 
can the dangers you refer to be greater than 
that strange fatality that now follows in our trail 
like the angel of death, transfixing one and ano- 
ther with his dart ?” 

A visible tremor shook Dorelle’s person. 

“Not half so fearful,” he replied, in a voice 
sunken almost to a whisper. ‘I can conceive of 
nothing more diabolical than the systematic kill- 
ing of this savage or devil, or whatever he may 
chance to be. Being naturally superstitious, I 
acknowledge that I have much difficulty in per- 
suading myself that this pathless, trackless power 
is human. Ah, messieurs, they may call him 

Redpath, if they will, but to me he is a demon.” 

“That’s what J say!’ exclaimed Conroy, 
striking his right knee violently with the corres- 
ponding hand, to give proper energy to his 
words. 

“ And I, also,” said Loretto, a Mexican, and 
Violett, a Creole, and half a dozen others. 

“This is gratifying !’’ exclaimed Dorelle. “T 
expected to become an object of ridicule among 
you, after making such an avowal; but I am 
agreeably disappointed. I am a catholic, mes- 
sieurs, a staunch believer in the devil, and that 
the devil sometimes assists his instruments in 
the flesh.” 

“No doubt of it!” muttered Loretto, crossing 
himself. 

‘My lads,” said Headley, ‘‘ what say you to 
turning our footsteps toward Gila River, in 
search of treasure ?”’ 

“T care not whither we go, providing we but 
change our course,” responded Conroy, and 
several others 

“Will you lead us there, if we can enlist 
enough in our interest to make the expedition 
promising ?” asked the Missourian, again turn- 
ing to Dorelle. 

“ Gladly !’’ he answered, emphatically. 

“ Who will go? who will go?” cried Headley, 


“Come, let those 
” 





with enthusiastic eagerness. 
who will go, speak—and speak in earnest 

Ten persons, comprising all in the group, in- 
stantly signified their willingness to follow Do- 
relle, and desert Brion. 

“ Warn them to be cautious, and not let their 
intentions be known,” whispered Dorelle to the 
Missourian, who immediately gave instructions 
to that effect, which they promised to observe. 

“One thing we have overlooked ; we need an 
outfit to undertake such a long and trying expe- 
dition ; all these things around us, we must bear 
in mind, belong to the American Fur Company, 
and not to us.” 








” 


“T can assist you somewhat in regard to that, 
said Dorelle. “I have a cuche, fortunately, pro- 
vided for this very object.” 

“If we were not where we are, I should cry 
‘three cheers for Monsicur Dorelle,’” said Head- 
ley, joyfully. 
adventure are before us,” he added, with an en- 
thusiasm he did not attempt to disguise, and 
which his companions shared. 


“Now, my friends, fortune and 


Buckeye, during this conversation, was sleep- 
ing (or seemed to be) ona pile of packs and 
saddles, a few yards distant; his proximity was 
either not known or not cared for. Flash ap- 
proached his master, and smelled round him, as 
if to assure himself that he was there, and his 
footsteps had the effect to arouse him. He arose 
to his elbow, rubbed his eyes, then spoke to his 
horse, and finally walked to another part of the 
encampment. 

Brion, meantime, had left the corral, having 
given such directions as he deemed necessary for 
the safety of all. The fatality attending his 
march weighed heavily upon his mind. As cap- 
tain, or partisan, he was responsible for the safe 
conduct of the party to the trapping grounds. 
There were accidents and contingencies against 
which he could not guard; but how should he 
make it appear thus to his employers? Would 
not his leadership be faulted by those whose pay 
he received? Would they not call his courage 
and perspicacity in question, when it was known 
that their enterprise was in danger of total fail- 
ure through the agency of a single savage, arm- 
ed, as it would seem, with a bow and arrow? 
The partisan was ready to pluck out his hair 
with vexation. As he had stated to Buckeye, 
he was mortified and humiliated beyond mea- 
sure. It made his cheeks redden with shame to 
anticipate, even, being thought weak and pusil- 
lanimous. He believed it would certainly be 
said that he was wanting in energy, promptness 
and foresight. What a thing to be said of Ben 
Brion—a man who had been on the trail ever 
since he left school, a mere boy ! 

He paced slowly about the encampment, far 
enough from it not to be seen. 

“Perchance,” he said, to himself, “my own 
brain may be pierced by the shaft of this secret 
foe. Be it thus; I alone will expose myself to 
his aim this night. If he has the temerity to 
approach one whose eyes are quick to trace a 
trail, and whose ears are educated to hear an 
enemy, let him look to it; he may perhaps re- 
gret his boldness! Ah, I am forgetting his fatal 
skill, his deadly cunning !” 

The partisan sighed, and thought of Mignon. 

“It might have been—it might have been !” 
he added, in a low tone, that savored much of 
sadness. What it was that “might have been” 
he did not say, but instantly shaking off his 
dreaminess, began to act the keen and watchful 
scout, a thing which a sojourn of over ten years 
in the mountains had rendered easy, and which, 
hitherto, had been attended with a kind of plea- 
sure; but this was before he met Mignon, and 
lost his heart, since which event he had experi- 
enced less happiness in the practice of his wan- 
dering trade. Mignon followed him everywhere ; 
Mignon was tireless in pursuing him; Mignon 
was with him in his dreams ; she was a fair but 
ever present spirit, that could not be laid. 

The realization of all this revealed the moun- 
taineer to himself in a new light. He had not 
supposed it quite possible that he could be capti- 
vated by a pretty face, and so enslaved by the 
charming conqueror; it was a new revelation, 
an hitherto unread page in his own character. 
He believed his passion hopeless, and not only 
hopeless but foolish, extremely. He did not ex- 
pect to see Mignon again, and it was madness to 
cherish her resemblance so fondly. 

Although reflections like these went teeming 
through Brion’s brain, it did not divert him from 
his duty; he kept his dangerous vigils with firm- 
ness and skill, exposing himself thus voluntarily 
to be faithful to his trust, and save those under 
his direction. Men are apt to think soberly and 
rationally in the silence and quietude of night, 
and it was thus with the partisan. He asked 
what or who it was that he feared; or, more 
properly, that threatened the destruction of his 
trappers and hunters. He had heard the name 
of Redpath spoken often in the mountains, while 
encamped by lonely streams and distant soli- 
tudes ; sturdy veterans had recounted his deeds, 
while friendly Indians told of his cunning, attri- 
buting his success to the interposition of Ma- 
chinito the bad spirit; but how much of this did 
he credit? What had happened under his own 
observation to prove that these tales were not 
without foundation; that there was really truth 
in what mountain rumor had been telling so 
long in the defiles and passes? Brion consid- 
ered the subject from various points, concluding 
this ordeal of self-examination by confessing a 
beiief in Redpath. It was midnight when he 
reached that ultimatum. The stillness of the 
night had remained unbroken, save by the bark 
of the prairie dog, or the howl of the wolf— 
those constant attendants of the mountaineer in 
his lengthened pilgrimages across a mighty coun- 
try ; where, in the revelations of years, human 
cities are to rise, and the genius of civilization 
is to walk with fvot untiring. 

The partisan stood with his head thrown for- 
ward, all his senses awake to detect the slightest 
sound. An owl emitted its ominous ery, which 
echo caught and prolonged in a series of mourn- 
ful wailings, which died away in the valleys and 
far-off passes. 

“ Ah!" exclaimed Brion, without changing 
his position. 

He waited for something—apparently the re- 
petition of the ery,—but it came nos. He cast 
his eyes toward the encampment; the moon- 
beams were lying tranquilly upon it; the stars 
twinkled overhead serenely, as if bidding the 
weary to furget care and sleep. 

Brion’s attention was yet fixed on the en- 
campment, when he saw a man leaving the car- 
rol. Had he walked out boldly and carelessly, 
the partisan’s suspicions would not have been 
aroused; but he stole out as a thief might leave 
the scene of his de predations. 

‘* Honest men do not move in that way,” mut 
tered Brion. 

[TO BR CONTINUED.] 





LE CAFE DU SOLEIL. 


Berne on a business tour among the South- 
ern and Western States, 1 found myseif, some- 
time in November of 1838, in the city of Creoles 
and masquerade balls, and it being a healthy 
season of the year for a sojourn in this city of 


swampy boundary, I had determined to look | 


about the place, and so impress its localities and 


future reference. 

New Orleans, the Crescent city, affords a 
strange mixture of human nature, representing 
almost every nation and country upon the face 
of the globe. The city is, as it is well known, 
almost equally divided as it regards inhabitants, 
of French and American extract, intermingling 
with whom there is a plentiful sprinkling of 
Spanish, German, Swiss, Irish, Creoles, etc., 
forming altogether an heterogeneous compound of 
human nature, not to be met with perhaps in any 
other city in the world. Add to these a floating 
population of some thousands from the up 
country, or backwoods, consisting of the western 
adventurers, bowie knife bullies, blacklegs, and 
the scum of the river cities which finds its way 
down the stream, and you have a daguerreotype 
of the people of this capital of Louisiana. 

After an evening's stroll upon the levee, I had 
dropped in at Le Cafe du Soleil, or, as it was 
known in the American section of the city, “ The 
Sun Coffee House,” and sat sipping my coffee 
and studying the various groups that filled the 
spacious saloon, when a singular occurrence 
took place, which I design to relate. 

It was a medley company that filled the cafe. 
There sat a representative of Holland, solid and 
heavy, taking copious draughts from the mug at 
his side, while at the same table, and apparently 
engaged in consummating some business ar- 
rangement with the Dutchman, sat a light, viva- 
cious Frenchman, the very opposite in point of 
character to his companion, and there were well- 
fed and rosy-cheeked Englishmen, too, and a sa- 
gacious Yankee conversing with a black-eyed 
Creole, with an almost effeminate person and a 
form for a sculptor. A broad-shouldered Scotch- 
man, cool and calculating, was playing cards 
at a table hard by with a citizen; even the half- 
breed of the native tribes of the west was there. 
The rough jokes and rude speeches that fell up- 
on my ear in various tongues and mingled lan- 
guages, jarred harshly against my feelings. 

Ata table nearer than the rest, I observed one 
party, whom I readily detected as “ sharpers”’ or 
blacklegs, whose expensive dress and off-hand 
manners could not disguise their true character ; 
they were of that class of gamesters we desig- 
nate as genteel gamblers. I particularly noticed 
one among their number who swore the loudest 
of the crew about him, his time and voice being 
occupied in boasting of his prowess, and being 
perhaps somewhat excited by an extra glass, he 
challenged any of his party to a set-to at cards or 
fisticufts. Being well armed I determined to stop 
and witness the fellow’s conduct. 

I soon learned from one who sat near me, that 
he was a noted gambler and duellist ; aman who 
was a great braggart, and yet who had establish- 
ed an undoubted character for courage, from the 
fact of his having fought and killed several noted 
characters who had formerly moved in his own 
sphere of society. “ He’s up toa spree to-night,” 
said my informant, ‘and will not be satisfied 
until he has insulted some one.” 

About this time I observed a young man enter 
the cafe, and ordering something of the servant, 
took a seat at a separate table near by. He was 
a young, quiet, and pale faced youth, indeed al- 
most a boy, and evidently a stranger in the city. 
The crew of sharpers, winking to each other in- 
telligibly, set their eyes upon him immediately, 
while the bully of the crew, whom they called in 
their cant speech Fetlock, forthwith set about 
some plan to insult and draw him out, the plan 
probably being that when Fetlock should threat- 
en the youth, the rest of the party would inter- 
fere, and by pretending to take sides with him, 
ingratiate themselves into his confidence, thus 
affording an opportunity for them to play their 
usual games upon him. Thus it seemed that 
Fetlock, who was considered by his party to be 
absolutely invulnerable, was used as a stool 
pigeon, or decoy-duck for similar occasions. 

The blackguard commenced by throwing out 
some vile hint, the import of which could hardly 
be mistaken, for although it did not absolutely 
name the new comer, all eyes were turned to- 
wards him immediately. The young man blush- 
ed deeply, and the blue veins of his forehead 
were strained almost to bursting, yet he took no 
notice further of the insult than his countenance 
betrayed, nor did he even turn toward the 
speaker who had thus publicly insulted him. 

Foiled at his endeavor thus to engage the 
stranger in a controversy, Fetlock, so called, 
threw a small piece of fruit, while the company 
were still regarding both, which fell immediate} y 
before the youth upon the table. Starting at 
the moment, the stranger arose, and turning 
towards the perpetrator of the insult, with a calm 
voice, observed : 

“ You annoy me, sir; you should be careful 
in what direction you throw your offal.” 

“ Whatis that you say?” observed Fetlock, 
walking up to the speaker with a blustering air, 
“ do you mean to insult me *” 

“On the contrary,” was the reply, ‘“‘ you seem 
to desire to insult me.” 

Fetlock had now worked himself into a most 
ungovernable rage, and advancing still nearer 
the gentleman, said, “take that,” at the same 
time striking a blow with his fist, which the 
youth warded off with great skill, and raising the 
chair at his side with an ease and show of 
strength that the sight of his slight figure by no 
means warranted, he struck the bully with it a 
powerful blow upon the head so as to bring 
him to the ground, the blood pouring from his 
mouth and nostrils, while he absolutely roared 
with madness. 

The keeper of the cafe here interfered, and put 
& stop to further quarrel, but Fetlock soon recov- 
ering from the injury he had received, insisted 












































pon immediately fiehting } A oo 
upon immediately fight his antagonist 


° 
pistols 

The keeper of the saloon told Mr. Eaton, this 
Tafterwards learned was the young gentleman's 
name, that Fetlock was a celebrated shot, and 


that hi 





never missed his aim; that he had to his 
certain kKnowledye killed nearly a dozen in sir 
combat, and urged young Eaton confidential! y 
by no means to accept his challenge 

South Carolinian 
youth of good birth and bigh notions of hor 


But Eaton was an ardent 


| and therefore felt himself bound to accept the 
peculiarities upon my mind as to serve me for | 


proffered challenge; he therefore accepted it, and 
resolved to fight. Introducing himself to me on 


the spot, he declared himself an utter stranger in 





the city, and desired to kuow if 1 would act 
his friend or second on the occasion. I promptly 
refused, but in such a manner as not to wound 
his feelings, assuring him that it was against all 
my ideas of honor for two men to attempt the 
life of each other ; warmly pressing my hand, he 
told me he could not listen to my earnest and 
oft-repeated wish that he would abandon the 
whole affuir. He readily found another upon 
the spot who agreed to stand his friend for the 
occasion. 

I heard the appointment and the plate, and 
determined to be upon the spot. By his earnest 
solicitation, I accompanied young Eaton to his 
hotel, when, snugly locked in his room, he gave 
me some particulars of his life and family. 

“T was an orphan,” said he, “ ata very ear 





age, and have lived from that time in the family 
of an uncle, a planter in South Carolina. A few 
years ago I became cnamored of as lovely a girl 
as ever breathed our Southern atmosphere. I 
was happy, thrice happy ; the time had even heen 
appointed for our nuptials, when I discovered 
her infidelity ! I could not for a long time believe 
the truth, but at last was constrained to do so, 
and for many months lay at death’s door with a 
raging fever, brought on by this severe and un 
looked-for event. 
fitable agency for my uncle in Havana on my 


Limmediately assumed a pro 


recovery, and during the two years past have re- 
sided in that city, where at length I have closed 
the business I have conducted, after a most 
profitable campaign. Iam at this time on my 
return, and have chosen the route via this city, 
having never before visited it.” 

He entrusted to me several letters and papers 
to be sent to his family, in case of his death, and 
several times intimated that he bad long held his 
life very light since his disappointment, and that 
he should at least have the satisfaction of ridding 
the community ofa villain. 

I again endeavored to persuade him to ahan- 
don his purpose, pointing out how easily he 
might do so without incurring the least odium as 
to his personal courage. I told him I would 
reach the ground with a party of police in such 
a manner that no suspicion should attach itself 
to him as being aware of the circumstance ; but 
no argument appeared to have the least weiyht 
with him. He did not care to live, he said, and 
that he should certainly clear the world of that 
bully. He would not permit me to leave him 
that night until I had given him my word as a 
gentleman, that I would notin any way interfere 
in the proposed meeting on the morrow. I left 
him about midnight, and wended my way to my 
lodgings at the St. Charles’s. 

The next morning I was early at the appoint- 
ed rendezvous, when I found the parties already 
The noisy bully was in his element, 
blustering about the spot as thoagh he was a 
king, contident of an easy victory ; he confidently 
looked upon young Eaton as a poor, thoughtless 
victim, and thinking that his shot, if he fired at 
all, would be like the fire of any green one, who 
if he took good advice would on his first fire aim 
some three or four yards above and aside of his 
mark, and then he might stand a bare possibility 
of hitting it; this last remark indeed he made, or 
one cquivalent to it, so loud as to reach the ear 
of the whole company. 

Henry Eaton was calm and collected ; he was, 
perhaps, a shade paler tian on the previous 
night, but not a nerve trembled, though it was 
evident he had made up his mind to die! 

Eaton being the challenged party, 18 a matter 
of course, had the choice of weapons and the 
mode of the conflict. Presently Fetlock ap 
proaching in one of the turns of his walk quite 
near to E., said, “‘ come, sir, settle the prelimin- 
aries as soon as possible. I’ve no time to lose 
before my breakfast.” 

Eaton’s second replied, that he had not yet 


consulted with his prineipal as to the mode. 
, 


assembled. 


“There is no need of consultation,” replied 
young Eaton, “ I shall fight in but one way, viz. 
with the muzzle of my pistol at that villain’s 
heart, and his at my own!” 

At this unexpected announcement, surprise 
Fetlock 


turned deadly pale, and hardly thinking he could 


was depicted on every countenance 


have heard aright, asked the second what the 
gentleman proposed. 

Eaton reiterated that he would fight in but one 
way, and that only with the muzzles of the two 
pistols placed at the heart of cach! At this ar 
nouncement the boasting Fetlock began 
tremble. 

“ Choose,” said young Eaton, holding a pair 
of pistols towards him, “ choose, sir!” 

“T retract,” said the bully, pale and trembling 
“for the love of Heaven, spare me!” 

“Then down on your knees and beg for par- 
don,” said Eaton, looking upon him with the 


most intense and withering scorn 

And so did that bully, who had killed many a 
manly antagonist before, hardened villain ax hy 
was, kneel before that dauntless boy. He had 
found one to whom fear was a stranger—one who 
would sooner die than be insulted, and who would 
have death in retarn. 

The coward Fetlock, alias Goodrich, left the 
grounds alone, and taking an up-river hoet, 
sought the backwoods, fleeing forever the com 
pany of his former associates, who though nearly 
as abandoned as himself, could not but des 
him. Within a few montha I have heard that 
Goodrich has been sentenced, and is now serving 
a term of years in the state prison of Kentacky, 
for the crime of counterfeiting 

Thus ends the singular adventure which com 
menced in Le Cafe du Solel 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
CITY LIFE, 








































































































BY FREDERICK J. KEYES. 
Not in the city let me dwell, 
Amid its scenes of strife ; 
‘Tis time I bade them all farewell, 
For more serener life. 
And bark! I hear the murmurs now 
Of woods and flowing streams! 
And gentle zephyrs fan my brow, 
As from the land of dreams. 





And palaces unbuilt by hands, 
Upon my vision rise; 

Like castles on enchanted lands, 
Traced in elysian skies. 

With halls that stretch in light away, 
Checkered by emerald bowers, 

Where float in pleasant melody, 
Sweet songs of happy hours. 


But this is all a passing dream, 
By glittering funcy wove; 
A sail upon a lovely stream, 
Life's bark may never rove! 
Yet not within the city’s walls, 
My soul would love to dwell; 
*Twould be like bird in prison halls, 
Singing a sad song well! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE UNWELCOME GUEST. 


BY MARY L. MEANY. 





“Ts Mr. Ashley at home ?” inquired a gentle- 
man of the servant who answered his ring at the 
door of a splendid mansion. The man glanced 
over the unfashionable apparel of the inquirer, 
and with a slightly supercilious air, replied : 

“ Yes, sir; any particular business with him ?”’ 

The gentleman, with mild dignity, stept into 
the hall, and saying to the astonished servant, 
“Tell Mr. Ashley that a gentleman, a stranger 
in the city, requests the honor of an interview,” 
walked calmly into a splendidly furnished apart- 
ment on one side of the hall, and took a seat with 
the manner of one perfectly at home amid such 
magnificence. The servant stepped across the 
wide hall, and tapping lightly on the opposite 
door, entered. A gentleman, past middle age, 
of stern and unprepossessing aspect, lifted his 
eyes from a newspaper as the door was opened. 

“Well, Jarvis ?”’ he queried, impatiently, as 
the man hesitated how to announce the nameless 
visitor, and finally repeated the message, “‘a 
stranger ’—and gave no name ?” 

“No, sir,” and the shining ebon face was 
again distorted with a suppressed laugh. 

“Why do you stand grinning there? Show 
him in, whoever he is,” and Mr. Ashley settled 
himself firmly in his chair, as if to nerve himself 
to endure some disagreeable infliction. 

The stranger was visibly agitated as he en- 
tered, but the cold, hard gaze riveted upon him 
seemed to banish the feelings that caused the 
momentary agitation; and in a voice which, 
only one who had heard his full, clear tones, in 
speaking to the servant, would have detected a 
huskiness and tremor, he apologized for his com- 
ing intrusion. Mr. Ashley noticed his courteous 
bow and address only by a scarcely perceptible 
motion of the head, and as he appeared to await 
the stranger’s communication, he proceeded to 
say, that he hoped the purpose of his visit would 
justify its urgency. 

*« Allow me to ask, in the first place, whether 
you are not originally from England ?” 

“ What if I were ?” was the sneering response, 

“Only that you may be desirous of hearing 
news from the other side of the Atlantic. I ar- 
rived in the city this morning from Liverpool.” 

“Ah!” was the freezing rejoinder, “I regret 
you have taken the trouble of calling on me, for 
I have correspondents in England, from whom I 
learn all that interests me in that quarter.” 

“ Possibly of public affairs; but are there no 
dearer interests, no kindred of whom you would 
like to hear ?” 

“No, sir. My parents have been dead many 
years, and there is no one remaining of whom I 
care to hear.” 

“ No one?” inquired the other, with an accent 
of reproachful sadness ; and yet you left a broth- 

' er, an only brother, then in his boyhood, from 
whom you have not since heard. Is it not so?” 

Mr. Ashley coughed down a slight embarrass- 
ment, as he replied, that he did not acknowledge 
the right of a stranger to question him in matters 
which could not concern him. 

“ But this does concern me, for I am no stran- 
ger, Henry. Look and see if there is no trace in 
me of the brother you have not seen for more 
than thirty years.” 

He had risen, and approaching the table, at 
which the other still kept his seat immovably, 
stood gazing fixedly upon him. 

“Perhaps you will remember this,” and the 
stranger threw back his locks of mingled chest- 
nut and silver, which revealed a scar, left by a 
deep and dangerous wound over the right temple. 
“Do you remember the day, Henry, when I ar- 
rested the flight of your high mettled horse, and 
saved your life at the risk of my own ?” 

“Yes, yes. I recollect your features now; 
considering the lapse of years, you are not 
greatly changed. Sit down, Gerald,” and he 
coldly released the hand, which, on being recog- 
nized, his brother impetuously extended to 
him. “And you only arrived from England 
this morning ¢” 

“ Only this morning.” 

“You had a good distance to come; but it 
can be rapidly accomplished these times, and I 
presume you had important business in Amer- 
ica.” He eyed the other inquiringly. 

“T had, indeed, what I considered very im- 
portant business, to behold once again my long 
unseen, but never-forgotten brother, ere we both 
descended to the grave.” 

“ And was that your only object in coming 
across the Atlantic ?” 

“ Was it not enough ?” replied the other, with 
a smile of affection that brightened up his features 

beaatifully. ‘I had no other business in Phila- 
delphia, certainly, but I thought this sufficient.” 

“Well, I have no objection to seeing you, 
Gerald, of course, though I have thought you 
dead this long time.” 
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Mr. Ashley was interrupted by the entrance of 
Jarvis with a note. 

“ The man will wait for the answer, sir.” 

“ Very well; I will ring for you when it is 
ready.” And excusing himself to his brother, 
he again turned to the table, and gave his undi- 
vided attention to the note before him. 

When the note was finished, the elder brother 
was at liberty to attend to his unwelcome visitor. 
He marked the saddened expression of Gerald’s 
face, and anticipating a tale of pecuniary difficul- 
ties, terminating in a request for some of his 
cherished gold, the man of wealth observed : 

“ As I was about saying, when interrupted, I 
am sorry if you crossed the ocean merely to see 
me. I cannot flatter myself that your visit is dis- 
interested, but I forewarn you that all ‘ expecta- 
tions’ from me are ill-grounded ; what I have of 
wealth is for my own family. As you have done 
me the honor of coming so far to see me,” he 
added, ironically, “I will defray the expenses of 
your trip, for I would not have you a loser by 
this sudden fit of fraternal affection.” 

“ Henry!” The word was spoken sadly. 

“ O, I know what you would say ; but in my 
buffetings with the world, I have learned many 
sage lessons, and it is vain to expect to make me 
the dupe of any artifice. Though that was not 
exactly the word I meant to use,” he added, as 
his brother rose with a flush of indignation. 
“ Don’t be too sensitive, Gerald, you were always 
a silly boy in that respect ; but I have a habit of 
saying unpleasant things, if they must be said, at 
once; so I repeat, that, as you Will not be a 
gainer in a pecuniary point, neither will you be 
a loser, and now let it pass. Of course, during 
the time you remain in town you will make your 
home here. We dine at three, so you will have 
ample time to see about, getting your baggage 
brought from whatever hotel you are stopping at.” 

Gerald Ashley took up his hat, and going toa 
window as if to look out on the strect, delibera- 
ted a moment whether he should refuse or ac- 
cept the ungracious invitation. His brother’s 
reception did not greatly surprise him. But he 
felt a,strong desire to hear something more of 
him, however, and a real curiosity respecting his 
family, therefore promising to return at the hour 
mentioned, he departed. 

At dinner the visitor was introduced to his 
sister-in-law, a showy and rather handsome wo- 
man, who, by the aid of a costly and becoming 
toilet, was what is called magnificent,—to his 
nieces Lavinia and Caroline, young ladies very 
much 6f their mother’s style, and his nephew, 
Hutchinson, a gay, pleasing, though, Mr. Ashley 
feared, dissipated young man. The ladies had 
thought proper to appear on the occasion in din- 
ner costume, as elaborate and richly ornamented 
as if they were entertaining a distinguished 
company. 

After dinner, Mr. Gerald, as Mrs. Ashley and 
her daughters called him, spent an hour in the 
beautiful garden belonging to the house, reading 
a pleasant book he had selected from the library, 
and it was with some reluctance that, as the 
shades of evening closed around, he rejoined the 
family in the parlor. Mrs. Ashley was trifling 
with some elegant needle-work, Caroline looking 
over a new magazine, and Lavinia playing on 
the harp, her favorite instrument. This last 
pleased him, for besides being an enthusiastic 
lover of music, it afforded an agreeable mode of 
passing time that might otherwise seem tedious, 
and he gratified his niece, who was always ready 
to display her chief accomplishment, by begging 
her to play some of her favorite pieces. She 
complied, and, by her mother’s desire, her sister 
opened the piano, and accompanied the fair harp- 
ist in some selections from the old masters. Both 
played well, and Mr. Ashley’s praises were sin- 
cerely and cordially given. 

Soon after the young ladies left the room, and 
Mr. Gerald took occasion to congratulate his sis- 
ter-in-law on the striking beauty and elegance of 
her daughters; she received his compliments 
with complacent satisfaction. He inquired if the 
three he had seen completed her family. ‘‘ No; 
there was an older son,” he was told, who had 
succeeded his father in his extensive book-estab- 
lishment. He was married, and lived a few 
squares distant. And there was another daugh- 
ter, Edith, who was at present absent from home, 
on a brief visit. ; 

But even as the lady was speaking, a graceful, 
lovely girl of eighteen glided into the room. Mr. 
Ashley half started from his seat at her appear- 
ance. Those soft, brown eyes, those careless 
curls of rich chestnut hue, the winning sweetness 
that rested on her delicately-moulded features— 
how all reminded him of his lamented mother. 

“Edith,” said Mrs. Ashley, “ you should 
have returned rather earlier, you will scarcely 
have time to dress ere the tea-bell rings.” 

“And that is the other daughter you were 
speaking of,” said Mr. Ashley, as the fair vision 
disappeared. 

“Yes, that is my daughter, Edith, my second 
daughter,” replied the lady, as making a grace- 
ful excuse for leaving him by himself, she also 
retired, with the intention of following Edith, 
and cautioning her against making any unneces- 
sary exhibition of pleasure or affection on being 
introduced to her newly found relative. Her at- 
tention being called to another matter, however, 
by a servant who was seeking her presence, 
Edith escaped the very embarrassing instruc- 
tions; for happening to meet her brother Hutch- 
inson on his way out of the house, she detained 
him to ask the name of the elderly gentleman she 
had seen in the parlor. 

“O, I suppose our new guest. Pa introduced 
him at dinner as his only brother, Gerald Ashley, 
just arrived from England.” 

“I did not know that pa had a brother,” said 
Edith, in surprise. 

“ And I fancy he tried to forget the circum- 
stance himself. Poor relations are apt to bea 
bore, you know,” was the laughing response of 
the young man as he passed on. 

“ Poor!” A feeling of compassion blended 
with the interest the gentle Edith had already 
felt in the stranger, and instinctively she de- 
scended again to the parlor where her relative 
was sitting alone. He did not hear her light, 
timid step, but the sdftly whispered, ‘“ Uncle 
Gerald,” caused him to raise his eyes, and he be- 


reveric. ‘‘ Uncle Gerald ;” ’twas the first time 
the name had ever sounded in his ear, and with 
a fatherly affection, he drew the sweet girl to his 
warm embrace, and gently putting back the clus- 
tering ringlets, gazed fondly upon her lovely 
countenance. 


with him, so hastening to her room, she ex- 
changed her rich silk robe for one of white mus- 
lin, and, only waiting to clasp a bracelet on her 
fair arm, lest her mother should be offended at 


joining the family circle). Uncle Gerald seated 





















































































Little time could Edith venture to remain 


her plain appearance, she hastened to return to 
the parlor, where the family, with the exception 
of young Ashley, were now assembled for tea. 
After tea, the ladies repaired to the drawing- 
room, accompanied by Uncle Ashley (his brother 
had an engagement which prevented him from 


himself in a retired part of the spacious room, 
not wishing to attract the particular notice of 
chance visitors, and Edith drew a low taboret to 
his side, evidently prepared to have a long chat 
with one to whom her loving heart instinctively 
turned. But ere long, Mrs. Ashley, who from 
her seat near a window observed an elderly gen- 
tleman of commanding appearance coming up 
the street, nodded archly to her eldest daughter, 
and then glanced towards Edith. 

“ Edith, love, take a seat on this sofa, and 
sing to your ‘light guitar.’ My daughters,” she 
smiled upon Uncle Gerald as she addressed him, 
“ are each proficient upon a different instrument, 
so that when Mr. Ashley and I wish to spend a 
quiet evening at home they sometimes give us 
quite a pleasant concert.” 

With a sigh of disappointment, Edith rose and 
moved to the seat indicated, but scarcely had her 
voice begun to fill the apartment with melody 
fresh and artless as a gush of bird music, ere a 
servant announced the “ Hon. Mr, Craig,” and 
the gentleman whom Mrs. Ashley had seen ap- 
proaching, entered. Uncle Gerald, whose eyes 
were fascinated by the fair enchantress, noticed 
with surprise an expression of mingled terror 
and abhorrence on her features, as, hastily but 
politely acknowledging the introduction Mrs. 
Ashley gave, “One of Mr. Ashley’s kinsmen, 
just arrived from England,” he approached the 
fair girl, who shrank back with evident repug- 
nance, and taking her hand in his, gallantly 
raised it to his lips, addressing her at the same 
time in a tone of tender interest. Then taking 
a seat beside her on the sofa, he entered into a 
lively conversation with Mrs. Ashley, who 
treated him with marked deference, while La- 
vinia and Caroline displayed a charmingly 
blended high-bred courtesy and friendly socia- 
bility. 

Unele Gerald scarcely took part in the conver- 
sation which the visitor politely directed to him. 
He was studying the character of his nieces, the 
eldest and youngest of whom, glittering with 
jewelry, which a refined taste would deem too 
gorgeous for a quiet evening at home, were ra- 
diant with smiles, and evidently disposed to ren- 
der the old gentleman’s visit a delightful one to 
him; while Edith in her simple white dress, 
with a face now as deadly pale, and all the soft 
animation of her manner tied, was silent and de- 
pressed. Her uncle gazed upon her with pain- 
ful interest, and his relief was nearly as visible 
as her own, when Mr. Craig finally arose to take 
leave. He shook the hand of each lady as he 
bade “good-by,” regretting that he would not 
see them again for some days, as he was going 
on a short journey. All, save Edith, wished him 
a pleasant trip and speedy return, protesting 
that they would miss his charming society. 

“ And Edith’says nothing,” he said, as polite- 
ly returning the compliments of the ladies, he 
turned towards her with a look of tender re- 
proachfulness. 

“That is a suspicious symptom, Edith,” said 
Caroline, gaily, and added, glancing at the gen- 
tleman, “‘ The heart speaks most when the lips 
move not,’ you know.” 

Her mother and sister laughed. Mr. Craig 
bowing his thanks to the fair consoler, and shak- 
ing hands cordially with Mr. Ashley, took leave. 

“Edith, Lam shocked at your unaccountable 
conduct,” said her mother. ‘Our washerwo- 
man’s daughter could not have displayed more 
ill-breeding.”’ 

Unable to restrain her tears, Edith retired to 
her room. No allusion was made to the matter 
afterwards, but, during the ensuing days, Edith 
found her desire to be with her uncle continu- 
ally thwarted. This grieved the affectionate 
girl, and he was not less disappointed in thus 
being deprived of the only congenial companion- 
ship the house atforded. He spent most of his 
time in viewing the “lions” of the city, in com- 
pany with his brother, who failed not in any 
friendly attention; or in the bookstore, which 
had passed into the possession of his eldest 
nephew, Albert. 

One day, on returning from her customary 
drive, Mrs. Ashley was informed that Mr. Craig 











had returned to town, and, by Mr. Ashley’s in- 
vitation, would dine with them. That lady was 
in her most gracious mood. She lectured Edith 
gently, though with much emphasis, on the im- 
propriety of her usual demeanor to the honorable 
gentleman, who ever treated her with the most 
respectful consideration, and Edith listened in 
silence, as she arrayed herself in a style which 
Mrs. Ashley thought most to Mr. Craig’s taste ; 
and she was even touched, poor girl, by her 
mother’s representations of her unladylike de- 
portment, and resolved to disguise her feelings 
in some measure during the ordeal from which 
there was no escape. 

But the first glance at that face, which grew at 
each meeting more and more repulsive to her, 
overthrew her fecble resolution: the silence and 
constraint that were natural to herin his presence, 
returned, and it was only by a continual struggle 

with her feelings, that she forced herself to re- 
| main by his side during the repast, which to her 
seemed interminable. She missed her uncle, too ; 
one of his kind, sympathetic glances would have 
assisted her to maintain an appearance of ease 
and composure ; but he had not returned to the 
| house since he left it at an early hour that 
morning. Detained abroad until past three 


' o’clock, he dined at a restaurant, and did not re- 





turn to his brother’s residence till near tea-time. 
He found Edith and her parents in the private 
parlor. Replying to Mrs. Ashley's polite re- 
mark on his prolonged absence, he took a seat, ! till he became confidential clerk, and I have even 
unnoticed by his brother, who in unmeasured | held out to him the prospect of still further ad 
tones was reproving his daughter for her obsti- | 
nacy in refusing to encourage the addresses of | not yielded the entire control of the establish 
their distinguished guest, who had just departed. 


dress you,” he said, “ and I warn you to beware 


' 
of irritating too far either him or your father by | But when Mr. Albert Ashley appeared, and 
your perverseness.”” | 


in unfeigned surprise. “It is not possible, Heury, 
that you seriously contemplate a union between 
that man and your young, innocent child !’” 


intentions, Gerald,” said the other, coolly, 
“Edith has long known my wishes regarding 
her, and I warn her again that from this day I 
will suffer no opposition to them.” 


and turning on him a look of childlike beseechful- 
ness, ‘ you know that I have ever found it a 
pleasure as well as my duty to obey you; but in 
this one thing, forgive me for being enable to 
obey. I can never conceal my utter aversion to 
the gentleman you speak of.” 


duct will answer when he becomes your hus- 
band ?” 


if requisite, I take you to the altar, since I am 
resolved that your husband he shall be ?” 


power on earth shall compel me to marry a man 
I detest. I would rather die.” 


Edith is transformed into a termagant. I caunot 
imagine how achild of mine has learned to dis- 
play such unladylike violence of temper.” 


disregard my wishes in this matter, Gerald,” 
said his brother; but Edith warmly protested 
that a word on the subject had never been spoken 
between them ; and that her resolution to refuse 
Mr. Craig had been long ago taken, though she 
could not gain courage to avow it. 


said Gerald, as his niece, at her incensed pa- 
rent’s command, left the room. ‘‘ You would not 
force that young, pure-minded, artless creature 
into a marriage with a man older than you are, 
and for whom she can feel no sentiment save 
contempt or abhorrence.” 


and very firmly, “let us put an end to this 
subject. You ought to know that I am not one 
to be moved from my purposes, and I tell you 
once more that I have promised Mr. Craig my 
daughter Edith’s hand. She would be his ere 
now, but as the gentleman to whom her eldest 
sister has been long engaged is now expected 
home from Europe, I have delayed Edith’s mar- 
riage in order to have adonble wedding. So now 
you are aware of the inutility of farther discus- 
sion. I have wealth, but it is of my own getting 
—the Hon. Mr. Craig has family distinction, as 
well as immense wealth, therefore I shall be 
proud to have one of my daughters united to him.” 


ping the subject, but his kind heart was grieved 
for his favorite niece, and he resolved to make 
one more effort to save her, by enlisting, if pos- 
sible, her elder brother in her cause. As for the 
other, he was seldom at home, and was but little 
regarded by the family, who felt disgraced by his 
dissipated habit. Therefore it was useléss to ap- 
peal to him, though with his careless good-nature 
he would have sympathized with his sister’s un- 
happiness, but his brother’s influence with the 
father was great, and trusting to this, Uncle 


store at an early hour, hoping to find his nephew 
at leisure to attend to him. On reaching the 
store, however, he found the owner engesed with 
a young man at the desk, and he turned to look 
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volved, and Fred, then a mere boy, was obliged 
to leave college, and gladly accepted a place in 
my counting-room. I advanced him step by step, 


vancement. My son knows this, and as I have 
ment into his hands, his proceeding is unaccount- 


able. I know Fred too well to believe for a mo- 
; ment that he has rightly forfeited his place.” 


“The Hon. Mr. Craig has my consent to ad- 


was informed of the cause of his summons, there 
was @ startling denouement, that gentleman 
merely observing that he would not so far de- 
grade himself as to avow, save to his father, that 
his reason for dismissing the clerk was the dis- 
covery that he had presumed to treat Edith with 
marked attention on several late occasions when 
with her mother and sisters she had been in the 
store, and, what was worse to imagine, that the 
clerk’s attentions were fur from disagreeable to 
his sister. 

Mr. Ashley’s face flushed with surprise and in- 
dignation, and Edith was summoned to her 
father’s presence. The nephew’s glance at 
Uncle Gerald intimated that Ais company could 
be dispensed with, but he would not take the 
hint, being alive only to compassion for the timid, 
lovely girl, who on her entrance, was sternly 
questioned by her parent as to the truth of her 
brother’s suspicions. Edith blushed and looked 
down in silent embarrassment. 

“T should think, sir,” said the son, “such 
blushing confusion is a sufficient proof of the 
correctness of my suspicions. As an additional 
one, my wife saw the two walking very amicably 
along the street together, the very day previous 
to his discharge.” 

Mr. Ashley grasped his daughter’s arm roughly, 
commanding her to deny the truth of this state- 
ment. But Edith, roused by her brother's un- 
kindness, replied that it was true. 

“ And you dare avow it?” Her father’s voice 
shook with fierce anger. 

“T can perceive no reason to shrink from the 
avowal of such a simple fact,” said Edith, lifting 
her large, truthful eyes to her incensed parent. 
“Thave known Frederick Markham from my 
earliest childhood as one esteemed worthy of 
your unbounded confidence, and it did not seem 
at all out of place to me, that when we happened 
to meet, as I was returning home alone, and our 
path was the same, we should walk together for 
a short distance.” 


“ What, that old man?” interrupted the uncle, 































“Permit me to be the best judge of my own 


“Father,” said Edith, lifting her tearful face, 


“And how do you imagine such amiable con- 


“ That he never sha!!,” said Edith, firmly. 
“You talk bravely ; but suppose that by force, 


“ Then at the very altar I will refuse him. No 


“Really,” said Mr. Ashley, “our gentle 


“‘T suspect you have been counselling her to 


“ Surely, Henry, you will think better of this,” 





“Now, Gerald,” said his brother, very calmly 


Mr. Gerald Ashley saw the propriety of drop- 


Gerald the next morning walked down to the 


out upon the gay and busy street. "Twas but a 
moment ere the young man came from the desk; 
as Mr. Ashley moved aside to give him egress, a 
gentleman to whom he had been introduced by 
his brother, entering the store, greeted him by 
name, and the young man who was in the act of 
lifting his hat in acknowledgement of the old 
gentleman’s courtesy, glanced quickly at him on 
hearing his name, revealing a countenance whose 
noble and ingenuous expression attracted Uncle 
Gerald’s admiration. 

He gazed upon him until he saw him pause 
before a window et 4 little distance, end Uncle 
Gerald, presuming on an old man’s privilege, fol- 
lowed slowly on and stood beside the object of 
his sudden interest, gazing at the beautiful paint- 
ings which were displayed in the winduw. A 
simple remark from Uncle Gerald led to a con- 
versation, and he learned that the young man’s 
name was Markham, and that he had been for 
years a clerk in Mr. Ashley’s establishment, un- 
til a few days since, when he was discharged by 
Albert Ashley, without any reasons being as- 
signed therefor. He added, that he had called 
that morning at the store in the hope of seeing 
the senior Mr. Ashley, to whom he would ap- 
peal against the unjust dismissal, which was 
ruinous tohis prospects, as he could not obtain a 
similar situation without reference, and Mr. 
Albert had told him not to refer to him. 

“ Do you think his father would receive your 
application favorably ?” asked Uncle Gerald. 

Young Markham waa sure he would, as he had 
always honored him with particular confidence 
and esteem. 

Uncle Gerald promised to bring the matter to 
his brother’s notice, and appointing an hour to 
meet the young man at a hotel designated, re- 
turned to the house. 

Mr. Henry Ashley listened attentively to his 
account of the young man’s summary discharge, 
and then touching the bell, sent a servant to his 
son Albert, requesting his immediate attendance. 

“I cannot imagine,” he said to Gerald, “ how 
Albert has ventured on such a measure without 
my knowledge. He is well aware that I take an 
unusual interest ic Frederick Markham. In 
fact, his father was one of my best friends on 
my first arrival here. He afterwards became in- 















“No doubt it seemed very short to you,” said 


her brother, sarcastically, “ and his conversation 
charming—love is such a pleasant theme.” 


“Mr. Markham never spoke to me of love in 


his life,” said Edith. 





| promised to visit ber in her Cuban home 





But it is needless to dwell on this painful 


scene. Suffice it that Edith, refusing to consent 
to an immediate marriage with the Hon Mr. 


Craig, as her father commanded, was by him dis- 


carded, and left the house that day in company 
with her uncle by whom she was adopted. 


There was a pleasant evening spent in a pri- 


vate parlor of the Washington House. Frederick 
Markham for the first time enjoyed an hour's 
unrestrained conversation with her whom he had 
long loved in secret. Each had confided in Un- 


cle Gerald, who smiled upon their youthful love, 
and was happy in witnessing their happiness. 

The next day Mr. Gerald Ashley was shown 
into the presence of his brother and sister-in-law, 
at their splendid mansion. The latter, having 
parted with mingled anger and grief from her 
daughter the previous day, was naturally solicit- 
ous to learn her uncle’s intention respecting ber, 
but she was immeasurably surprised at the revela- 
tion now made. 

“T have come to bid you both farewell,” said 
Gerald, after the usual salutations had been ex- 
changed ; “ but first, I have a few words to say to 
you, Henry. Of the reception I have met with 
from you, I say nothing. It was polite, and in 
a manner kind, though certainly not what an 
only brother might have expected. I could ac- 
count for it, however, as you took me to be poor 
from my appearance, and anticipated a demand 
on your purse. Had you shown the least desire 
to be informed of my pecuniary affairs, you 
would at once have been undeceived ; for 1 came 
to you, not as @ penniless adventurer, but as one 
of the wealthiest planters of Cuba. As you did 
not question me, I thought it not worth while to 
inform you of my personal history since we 
parted, neither will I trouble you with details at 
present. Having returned for a brief scason to 
our native land, I for the first time heard where 
my brother was residing, and, previous to my re- 
turn Lome, I resolved to come to Philadelphia. 
I thought that in our old age we might be indem- 
nified for our long separation—that hope was 
disappointed ; yet I rejoice that I was providen- 
tially led to the aid of your daughter, whose 
trials I hope are now ended. Stately as is her 
early home, it cannot compare with that of which 
she will henceforth, as my adopted daughter, be 
mistress; and I hope to ensure her future happi- 
ness by one day giving her to her worthy lover, 
your former clerk, who will go with us to Cuba. 
A childless widower, I have none to inherit my 
wealth, save Edith, and if their mutual passion 
continues unchanged, I shall place no bar in the 
way of their union.” 

Mr. Gerald Ashiey gave his hand to his bro- 
ther, who, since he had heard the astounding 
fact cf the other’s riches, appeared to be affected 
with a species of nightmare; then turning to 
Mrs. Ashley, he courtcously bade her adieu, in- 
viting her at the same time to accompany them 
to New York in the afternoon, that she might 
sec her daughter embark in the Havana steamer. 
To his surprise she replied, that, although unfor- 
tunately an engagement for the evening would 

prevent her having the pleasure of going with 
them, yet that probably the next day he would 
see her and her daughter in the Empire City. 
She went accordingly, and with her Mr. Ashicy 


as well as the young ladies, that gentleman 


being prevailed on to part amicably with his 
brother and daughter. Edith was rejoiced to 
find herself restored to parental favor, and with 
a heart thus lightened of its only sorrow, saw the 
shores of her native land fade away in the dis 
tance, with less reyret that those she lefi Lehind 
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THE MYSTERIES OF AUTHORSHIP, 

Sheridan said that “easy writing was con- 
founded hard reading,” an epigrammatic expres- 
sion, but one not to be taken as infallibly true. 
On the contrary, we are inclined to think that 
facility of production, as well as fertility, is the 
rule of genius. We are aware that this is con- 
trary to the Horatian doctrine, but the old fogies 
of the Augustan era are not to give laws to the 
literary world forever. The moderns have done 
some things tolerably well, if we have not 
achieved lumbering Latin epics or Greek Idyls. 
One Shakspeare (meaning “ Bill”) was quite a 
clever dramatist ; one Milton (meaning John), 
sang acceptably of a realm the pagan poets 
never dreamed of, and one Scott produced novels 
that will be read when the fragmentary writings 
of Petronius are forgotten. Now Milton, of 
course, labored when he built his monumental 
poem, but from what we know of Shakspeare, 
apart from the evidence furnished in the number 
of his immortal dramas, we are warranted in sup- 
posing that his plays were dashed off rapidly. 
Sir Walter Scott, we know, wrote Guy Manner- 
ing in a fortnight : Dr. Johnson produced Rabe- 
las in a walk, and Alexander Dumas, whose 
works are something more than clever stories, 
writes with the rapidity of a steam-engine. It is 
your dull dogs who labor over a poem, a ro- 
mance, or a play, and give us a frigid produc- 
tion, wanting in fire, force and vitality. 

The habits of authors when composing are a 
very interesting study. Savage composed his 
greatest work while strolling about London, and 
would run into a shop and buy a scrap of paper 
to jot down his thoughts. Dryden used to take 
a dose of medicine to purify his blood and raise 
the tone of his imagination. Schiller spent his 
days in sleeping and lounging about in the fields 
—his nights in alternately pacing his room and 
writing down the ideas that at that time occurred 
to him. 

Many have resorted to the fatal resource of 
opium or liquor to produce a state of mental ex- 
citement favorable to composition. Byron wrote 
portions of Don Juan when under the influence 
of gin, and it would not be difficult to detect the 
passages in which the source of inspiration was 
uppermost in influencing the lower nature of the 
unhappy poet. It has been asserted that as the 
ancient Pythoness dreaded and struggled against 
the Delphic inspiration, so the modern author has 
a horror of labor, which the vulgar call laziness 
—perhaps the fit of inspiration is so exhausting 
that it may well be dreaded. Alphonse Karr, 
himself an excellent writer, gives us some inter- 
esting particulars concerning noted foreigners, 
whose works are familiar to American readers 
through the medium of translation. He says 
some irritate the brain by taking snuff. Gavarni, 
the famous artist, smokes incessantly, like a 
steam-engine. He “fires up” in the morning, 
and “shuts off” only late at night. Eugene Sue, 
the author of the ‘ Mysteries of Paris” and the 
“ Wandering Jew,” was accustomed to close his 
shutters in the day time and work by candle- 
light. An Italian poet begged his favorite cat to 
lend him the “green light of her eyes ” to labor 
by. Victor Hugo, now an exile from France on 
account of his politics, used to compose his 
works when walking beside the canal near the 
square of the Bastille. Janira, the witty and 
eloquent French sketcher, to whom N. P. Willis 
has been frequently compared, writes his news- 
paper articles while he and his friends are chat- 
ting about something else. Balzac, the novel- 
ist, lounged all day in fashionable society, went 
to bed at six o’clock, got up at midnight, and 
wrote from the material that life itself had fur- 
nished him. His daily life was sleep, his nightly 
life was vigil. Alexander Dumas has no pecu- 
liar secret for getting up inspiration. He takes 
off his coat and suspenders, and goes to work 
like a day laborer. Lamartine is supposed to 
dictate much of his brilliant composition. Cha- 
teaubriand used to walk about barefoot on cold 
floors by way of catching inspiration—some- 
times he only caught cold. 

All these peculiar proceedings of authors are 
the result of habit fantastically formed. The 
grand secret of pleasing is that contained in the 
maxim of Sir Philip Sidney: “Look in thy 
heart and write.” If the talent lies not there, it 
is useless to take snuff, or go barefoot, or turn 
night into day, in the hope of winning inspi- 
ration. 

A suicut Mistake.—When Catlin’s Ojibe- 
ways visited Buckingham Palace, to be presented 
to the queen, the old chief mistook Sykes the 
porter for Prince Albert, and inquired after his 
squaw. Voor untutored Indian! He could not 
appreciate the “ divinity that doth hedge a 
king.” 
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Cuance TO MAKE Moxey.—Wnm. A. Kins- 
ler, Box 1228, Philadelphia, Pa., Post Office, of- 
fers a rare chance for money-making, and an- 
swers all letters addressed to him enclosing a 
stamp to pay the postage of the reply. 







PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 

None of the arts have made more rapid pro- 
gress among us than those of design and engrav- 
ing, in a popular direction. Let any one com- 
pare the illustrations of twenty-five years ago 
with those of the present day, and he will per- 
ceive the immense improvements—we will not 
make any allusion to the primers and almanacs 
of eighty years since, or the geographies of half 
that age. Pictorial illustration is now deemed 
an indispensable means in the formation of the 


tory, and architecture, contained in that admira- 
ble and excellent work of reference, the Ency- 
clopedia Americana, lose full half their value 


from the fact that they have no illustrations— | 


illustrations being absolutely necessary to com- 
prehend fully descriptions of machinery, of 
birds, beasts, anatomy, buildings, and similar 
practical subjects. It has been justly observed 
that a few strokes of the graver convey more pre- 
cise ideas of certain subjects in nature and art, 
than many pages of letter press. It is only 
necessary to compare the illustrated articles in 
Brande’s Encyclopedia, with the articles on the 
same subjects in the American Encyclopedia, to 
understand fully the practical value of engrav- 
ings. This, however, is so generally conceded, 
that booksellers now-a-days make a general 
practice of introducing engravings into their 
publications whenever the subjects admit of it. 
The present generation is therefore more favor- 
ed than their fathers, and it will be their own 
fault if they do not improve the advantages af- 
forded them. Hitherto, we have spoken of 
scientific advantages of pictorial illustrations, 
but it has other and higher claims to notice. The 
habitual contemplation of skilful and tasteful 
drawings, has an elevating tendency, and pro- 
duces a feeling for art that ennobles and refines 
the mind. Well executed wood cuts from spirit- 
ed designs, disseminated broadcast, popularize 
a taste for art, and it is only necessary to extend 
this feeling to render America the home of art, 
as she is already the abode of beauty. That the 
talent for art production exists among us, has 
been abundantly shown; the creation ofa de- 
mand only is necessary to produce an adequate 
supply. American artists have accomplished 
much—they will achieve yet greater things here- 
after. The subjects of art are not wanting— 
nowhere is there a grander nature, or a history 
more replete in stirring events to be illustrated. 
The prospects of art in this country are certainly 
encouraging. 


A BRILLIANT DIAMOND. 

There is on exhibition at the French Indus- 
trial Palace, a splendid diamond which bears the 
euphonious title of ““‘The Star of the South,” 
and which is said to be one of the three most 
valuable diamonds in the world. It came from 
the mine of Bagargan, in Brazil, and weighs one 
hundred and twenty-five and a quarter carats. 
In its rough state it weighed no less than two 
hundred and fifty-four carats. A deep cavity on 
one of its faces served as a lodging for a little 
diamond, and had it not been for this cavity, the 
Star of the South would have weighed when fin- 
ished, at least one hundred and forty carats. The 
Koh-i-nohr weighs one hundred and five carats, 
aud the Regent one hundred and thirty-six. The 
Star of the South has a light reddish tint, and is 
less brilliant than the Koh-i-nohr, but it is a fault- 
less stone, and has an unequalled surface. It is 
exhibited with several other diamonds of Brazil, 
ina little shrine, which is placed in the centre of 
the nave. It is said to be the great centre of 
attraction for the ladies who visit the palace, and 
is gazed at daily by thousands of pairs of curious 
eyes. The estimated value of the Star of the 
South is from five to eight million francs. 
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A GOOD LESSON. 

We occasionally—though rarely, see a scoun- 
drel of a teamster brutully beating his faith- 
ful horse, either because he cannot draw a load 
too heavy for him, or from mere wantonness. 
Lord Erskine once saw a man beating a miser- 
able pack-horse, and remonstrated with him for 
the cruelty, but received for answer, “ Why, it’s 
my own, haven’t I a right to use it as I please ?” 
and more blows were showered on the animal, 
Quick as thought, Erskine immediately laid his 
cane smartly over the shoulders of the carter, 
whereupon the fellow asked, ‘ what right he had 
to touch him with his stick ?” ‘‘ Why,” replied 
Erskine, “my stick is my own, mayn’t I use it 
as I please ?” 

+ oon >—_____——_ 

Gymxastics.—Professor Stewart’s Gymna- 
sium is well attended. Gymnastics were first 
instituted at Lacedemon, and rapidly spread 
through Greece. What a furor they excited 
when first introduced into Boston in the gymna- 
sium at the corner of West and Tremont Streets, 
now covered with handsome mansions. Our 
first men, among them Hon. Nathan Hale, Dr. 
Beecher, and Patrick Jackson, might then have 
been seen climbing poles, running down ropes, 
and vaulting upon wooden horses. 

—_—— DOO 

Tue First UmpreLta.—Jonas Hanway was 
the first man who carried an umbrella in Eng- 
land. It was then considered an outrageous 


novelty, and no one stole Hanway’s umbrella. | 
But he was hooted at for carrying it! Louis | 
Philippe always carried an umbrella till the | 


French people gave him a walking-stick. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 


The encampment of the Second Division, M. | 


|; DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


V. Militia, at Winter Island, was a grand affair. 
All the world will be at the grand horse fair, 
next month, on Boston Neck. 
The season at Saratoga woand up last month 


| with a grand fancy dress ball. 


Jabez D. Hammond, the political historian of 


| New York, died lately at Cherry Valley. 


A colored lady at Balaklava does double duty, 


| a8 @ nurse and cook. 
mind. The articles on mechanics, natural his- | 











Natcrat Woxpers.—How wonderful are | 


the works of Nature ! 


Tripoli, a mineral used | 


in the arts, is made up of infasorial shells, a | 


single cubic inch of it containing about forty-one 


| 


thousand millions, that is about fifty times as 
many individuals, as there are human beings on | 


the face of the globe. 








Sizerinc Warm.—A blanket is a@ cooler 
covering for a hot night thane sheet, because it 
allows the perspiration to escape. Think of 
that, ye wretched sufferers who swelter under 
linen sheets with the thermometer at 90. 





ees 
Learyixc ayp Brarixs.—Learning will not 
give a man understanding. “No man,” says 
Selden, “is wiser for his learning.” 


The King of Hanover has repealed the popu- 
lar constitution, and increased his troops. 

Edward Marcus and Joha M. Butler, brothers- 
in-law, shot each other at Little Rock, Ark. 

The yellow fever is abating at New Orleans, 
after committing dreadful ravages. 

It is said that when flour is six dollars a bar- 
rel, bread should be five cents a pound. 

Seventy-two boys stampeded lately from the 
House of Refuge in N, Orleans, in one bunch. 

The Poles enlisted in the service of Great 
Britain, receive large pay, aud will fight well. 

Lord John Russell appears to have completely 
used himself up by his shutlling course. 

The London Times thinks the allied army 
should be commanded by one man. 

In England they are getting up a subscription 
to buy a freehold estate fur Raglan’s family. 

A lady fashionably dressed for a ball requires 
a whole carriage to stand—not sit—in. 

A hill of chalk has been found in California. 
The owner will make his mark. 

A lot of English gipsies have arrived in New 
York. Who wants a fortane told ? 

The Memphis Eagle says, in 25 years grass 
will be growing in the streets of New Orleans ! 

Many sharks have been caught in the Rhode 
Island waters lately—but no land sharks ashore. 

A lot of land in Chicago, bought for $800, is 
now worth $60,000. 

It is said that five thousand families annually 
leave this city during the summer. 

+ ore > 
INTERESTING EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES, 

Mr. John B. Greene, son of an American 
banker, has succeeded, notwithstanding the difli- 
culties attendant upon clearing away the Palace 
of Medinet Habora, in discovering the celebrated 
Egyptian Calendar, of which Champollion could 
only copy the first lines. A cast of this monu- 
ment was taken on the spot, by means of a par- 
ticular kind of composition, photography not 
producing it properly. Different colossal fig- 
ures, the upper parts of which were only visible, 
have been now cleared away and brought to 
light ; one of them, in excellent preservation, 
shows the features of Ramases III., and is about 
nineteen metres high. In clearing around this 
colossus, Mr. Green was able to discover and 
take drawings of the inscriptions of the pylone 
or grand portal erected between the two courts ; 
and he has also proved the existence of a pave- 
ment in granite, which probably covered the 
whole court, and above which rose a passage 
which appears to have led into a second court. 
The excavations of Mr. Greene, which have just 
completely made known one of the most im- 
portant edifices of Pharaonic Egypt, will, by the 
numerous inscriptions which they furnish, throw 
fresh light on the different points of Egyptian 
philology. 

—_——————_ « mee + —--—___—_ 

A Veteran Criminat.—Toward the mid- 
dle of the last century, an individual of the age 
of twenty-two, was condemned to the hulks for 
life. It was then the custom, or at any rate in 
his case it was the humor, of the court to pro- 
nounce the sentence for the term of ninety-nine 
years. The criminal has undergone this some- 
what prolonged confinement, and a short time ago 
was set at liberty. Though bent double, and 
bowed almost to the knees, he is in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect health. He recently attained 
his one hundred and twenty-first birthday. 








TriFtes.—It is of no use to despise “ trifles 
light as air.” The greatest consequences some- 
times flow from them. 


“ What lost an empire—made an army fly? 
The tender tear in Cleopatra’s eye.” 


Flavel says: ‘The least gnat in the air may 
choke one, as it did Adrian, the pope of Rome. 
A little hair in milk may strangle one, as it did 
a counsellor in Rome. A little stem of a raisin 
may stop one’s breath, as it did the lyric poet, 
Anacreon.” 


—_——- «moe —-—___— 


MarnrraGeE.—They say marriages are “ made 
in heaven ;” but there are some marriages that 
ought more properly to be called “lucifer match- 
es.” “They that enter into the state of mar- 
riage,” says Jeremy Taylor, “cast a die of the 
greatest contingency, and yet of the greatest 
interest in the world, next to the last throw for 
eternity. Life or death, felicity or a lasting sor- 
row, are in the power of marriage.” 
oe > 


Tcrpans vs. Hats.—The hat is held in ut 





| ter abomination by the Turks, though latterly 
| they have been compelled to wear the European 


infantry cap. The severest malediction which 
one of the Druses of Lebanon can utter against 
another is, ‘‘ May God put a hat on your head!” 
Some fashions of hats are, or ought to be, an 
abomination to Christians. 
ooo 

Facr axp Ficriox.—Poets make sad havoc 
with the truth. How the soul revolts from the 
crime of Macbeth, slaughtering his guest, the 
royal Duncan, in his castle of Inverness, that 
he might usurp the crown. Yet, in reality, 
Macbeth killed Dancan at Bothgowan, not In- 
verness, and Macbeth’s title to the throne was 
better than Duacan’s. 


—_________-- — »ee-—. 





Tue Reviciox or Love.— How fortunate 
it would be if warring sects would constantly 
bear in mind the caustic remark of Dean Swift 
—‘ We have just religion enough to make us 
hate, but notenough to make us fore each other.” 

anaemia ia = 

Quite a Vittace.—The recent census re- 
turns of New York city give the total population 
to be upwards of 624,000, which shows nearly 


| 109,000 increase since 1850. 













BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 


(LATB GLBABONS PICTORIAL) 

Vor the present week embraces the following contents : 

“The Major's Story,” a sketek from the life of s soldier 
of the Empire, by Frepernrce Wann Sauwpeas 

* Treasure Trove, or, the Golden Gate opened,” s tale 
by Ban: Peacey Poons 

“The Middiesex Canal.” by Faarces A. Dearvace 

‘ Kissing the Baby.” a sketeh by Tim Tuamixs 
D “The Old Homestead,’ a poem by Mr. Sanaa E 

WES 


"Tis the last Ray of Sunshine,” verses by Wuuiam B. 


Leary. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A State scene, deseriptive of the State of California. 


A large whole page picture, illustrating the Rotunda of 
the Capital at Washington. ny 


A series of engravings illustrative of the city of Quebec; 
giving first, a view of Prescott Gate, Quebec, from without; 
second, the French Cathedral and Market Square; third, 
Monument to Wolfe and Montcalm, in the Governor's (ar- 
den ; fourth, the Court House; fifth, view of the Citadel, 
locking over Durham Terrace; and sixth, Wolfe's Mon- 
ument, Plains of Abraham 


Portrait of James Russell Lowell, the poet. 

Picture of India Building, State Street, Boston, 

View of the City of Jalapa, Mexico. 

Representation of the City and Harbor of Vera Crus. 

*,” The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


Foreign Items. 








The viceroy of Egypt has returned to Alexan- 
dria, the Bedouins having submitted. 

The Persian government instigated by Russia, 
say the British has suppressed Protestant schools. 

A telegraph from Hamburg, in Norway, 
through Denmark to Christiana, in Sweden, has 
just been completed and put into operation. 

The Moniteur states officially that the sum 
total of the subscriptions to the French loan is 
3,652,591,985 francs. 

Mdle. Rosa Bondeur’s picture of “ The Horse 
Fair” is sold to an Englishman—bnt not a res- 
ident in England—for a trifle under £2000. 


The pope has awarded a gold medal to Prince 
Borghese, for importing a Durham bull. We 
thought the pope had bulls enough of his own. 

Count Alexander de Girardin died a few days 
ago in Paris, in his seventy ninth year. He 
leaves a son, the distinguished editor of the 
Presse 


The late M. Solomon Rothschild, of Paris, 
has left a fortune of two millions and a half 

unds sterling, which will be divided between 
is two nephews, 

Half the capital of the new company of French 
“clippers” (Admiral Casy an thschild’s 
company), which was started to rival the Eng- 
lish boats, is subscribed by English people. 

The tenantry of the Earl of St. Germans have 
erected a tablet in the venerable church of St. 
Germans to the memory of the Hon. G. C. C. 
Eliot, second son of his lordship, who lost his 
life in the battle of Inkerman. 


Of the twelve gates of Rome, only three are 
now held by the French—i. e., the Cavalleggieri, 
leading to Civita Vecchia ; the Porta del Popo- 
lo, leading to Tuscany and Romagna; and the 
Porta San Giovanni, on the road to Naples. 

Among the medical graduates of the Edin- 
ey a University, who obtained their diplomas 
at the last examination, were a Chinese and four 
Egyptians. The Chinese graduate, Won Fun, 
is believed to be the first Chinaman who ever 
graduated at a British university. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Truth, by whomsoever spoken, comes from 
God. It is, in short, a divine essence. 

The mere imitator is no more an artist than 
the mere chronicler of events from the gazette is 
a historian. 

Perfect love reposes on the object of its choice 
like the halcyon on the wave, and the air of 
heaven is around it! 


Contentment gives its own complexion to eve- 
ry day occurrences, and imparts light where oth- 
erwise there would be darkness. 

There are no words so fine, no flattery so soft, 
that there is not a sentiment beyond them that is 
impossible to express, at the bottom of the heart 
where true love is. 

Fine art has nothing to do with imitation, its 
principle is to produce in the mind the same 
ideas which the things sought to be represented 
produce, but always in another way. 


The only books we really learn from, are those 
which we are unable to falas of, understand and 
criticise. ‘The author of a book which we can 
appreciate and criticise, is our scholar, not our 
master. 

The perversions of the best things can be 
turned into the worst, as in the most whole- 
some roots and herbs there is some component 
part which can be extracted and subtilized into 
a deadly poison. 

It was said, and very beautifully said, that 
“one man’s wit becomes all men’s wisdom.” 
Even more true is it that one man’s virtue be- 
comes a standard which raises our anticipation 
of possible goodness in all men. 

A man of a weak, complying disposition, 
whom no one fears, no one will be at the trouble 
to oppose; while a man of strong and fixed 
character will be liable to opposition, at least 
from those who expect to derive a certain kind 
of importance from the dignity of their adver- 
sary. 








Joker's Budget. 


The children of coopers are never free from the 
hooping cough. 

A opr lady has written down in her album 
that kissing is a capital offence. 

If a small boy be called a lad, is it proper to 
call a bigger boy a ladder ? 

The quickest way of coming to the point is— 
cutting it short. 

The judge who “suspended his opinion”’ is no 
doubt in favor of capital punishment. 

The fellow who “scraped an acquaintance,” 
got kicked for it in return. 

Dyers are subject to the blues and scarlet fever, 
and clock makers to the tic dolerenx. 

Why is a Shanghai chicken like a dirty house- 
maid! Because one is a domestic fowl, and the 
other is a foul domestic. 

“I say, Mister, how come your eyes so all- 
fired crooked?” “My eyes?” “Yes.” “By 
sitting between two gals, and trying to look love 
to both at the same ume.” 

Use of Adulteration.— Little Girl—“‘ If you 
please, sir, mother says will you let her have a 
quarter of a pound of your best tea to kill the 
rats with, and a ounce of chocolate as would get 
rid of the black beadles ?”” 

Last year a country merehant conjugated the 
increasing heat in somewhat the following style : 
“Hot, hotter, hottest—hotientot, hottentotist— 
hottentissimo, hottentissimus ; hot as an oven, bot 
as two ovens, hot as seven ovens.” 

A story is told by the N. Y. Times, that the 
allies have been playing possum before Sebasto- 
pol, being able at any tume to take the fortress, 
but waiting for the arrival of large Russian rein- 
furcements, so as to whip them all at once—just 
to save the trouble of marching into the interior 








Quill and Scissors. 





Cold is less fatal than dirt in the air and water 
of London, through which the cholera, dysentery 
and other matters that produce rymotic diseases 


are diffused. Thes, while intense cokd killed 


| 1604 persons in five weeks, cholera destroyed 


| 
| 
| 





7222 in the same period last summer; and while 
cold killed 159 men and women of the age of 
20-40, cholera killed 1,909 at the corresponding 
ages. 

In the “olden time” public physicians were 
sometimes appointed. Hippocrates is said to 
have received a stipend fiom Athens, and to 
have been physician to the state. Demovedes, in 
the 60th Olympiad, about 338 years before 
Christ, received at gina $900. He was invited 
to Athens with a salary of $1500, but Polyerates 
and Samos secured hii for $1800. 

Speaking of the cotton prospect, the New (r- 
leans True Delta says: “ Taking it for granted, 
as we think we may be permitted to do, that the 
harvests of Europe and the United States are 
bountiful, and that a good averaye crop of covon 
will be picked, we have no hesitation in saying 
that, in our opinion, the prospects of the planter 
have never been more encouraging.” 

In Quebec, a fow days ago, a party of laborers 
uncovered, before the door of the city jail, the 
bones of a human being, together with a portion 
of a shell, a cannon ball, some ballets which had 
never been fired, a bayonet, cutlass, ramrod, 
gun-flint, gun Jock, and other articles of a similar 
character, all of which had probably lain there 
since the war of 1759. 


The new census of the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada shows a large increase aoe vue 
lation since 1851. At that time the population 
of Upper Canada was 952,000, that of Lower 
Canada 890,261. The population of Upper 
Canada is now in roand nambers 1,332,000 ; the 
Lower Province has 1,050,000 ; total 2,382,000. 

Don Augustin Corasso, colonel in the Peruvian 
army, professes to have solved the hitherto in- 
soluble problem of squaring the circle. He has 
published a pamphlet on the subject, and submit- 
ted a copy of it to the Council of the University 
of Santiago, but omits to disclose the modus 
operandi, 

As a stage containing seven passengers was 
crossing the Mohawk river, near Rome, N. Y., 
recently, a portion of the bridge gave way, and 
Stage, passengers, driver, and horses, were pre- 
cipitated into the river below, a distance of 
eighteen feet. The driver was the only person 
who was seriously injured. 

Bosio, the well known prima donna, we sce it 
mentioned, has commenced proceedings with a 
view of getting rid of her husband. No crimi- 
nality is alleged ; indeed, a divorce is not con- 
templated, but a separation only, as it is said she 
has become tired of supporting him. 

The crop generally through Wisconsin is a 
fine and large one, and the yield must be more 
than an average, with a lurge increase over last 
year in the number of acres sown. The weather 
is fine, and the rains, though abundant, have not 
injured the wheat. 

An Irishman and his wife who applied to the 
superintendent of the poor in Rochester for a 
railroad pass to Buffalo, on the pretence that 
they were utterly destitute, were searched, when 
one hundred and seventy-five dollars in gold was 
found upon them. 


Dr. R. P. Jones, of Philadelphia, has adopted 
the stage as a profession, and is engaged at the 
Charles Street Theatre, Baltimore, for next sea- 
son. Dr. Jones has been connected with the 
press. 

The Russian officers are pretty good penmen. 
Thereis a sententiousness and pith in their official 
communications, indicative at tof clear heads 
and strong intellects. 


More than one thousand persons left Saratoga 
in one day lately, for their homes. The chilly 
mornings and —— frightened the Southern- 
ers, and drove them home with a rush. 

Hon. J. C. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, has 
purchased Basswood Island, one of the group of 
the Apostle Islands in Lake Superier, and in- 
tends erecting upon it a summer residence. 

Mr, Joel Lyons, of Greenfield, has a pear tree 
which for two years past has borne two crops of 
pears, and this year it has two crops of pears 
set on it, and has now blossomed for a third crop. 


The Russian pronunciation of the Crimean 
stronghold, that has cost the allies so many 
months of fruitless siege, is Seb-as-top ol, the ac- 
cent on the third syllable. 

A drove of 1200 hogs crossed over the suspen- 
sion bridge, to this side, from Canada for the 
York Market. 

Greeley says that it will be a century yet be- 
fore France is as well supplied with railroads as 
Massachusetts, or as Ohio now is. 








In this city, by Rev. Dr. Culdicott, Mr. J.B. Cram to 
Migs Charlotte L Hayward. 

By Bev. Dr. Neal, Mr. John C. Gilbert to Miss Abby J. 
Reary. 

By Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Ambrose W. Coles to Miss Sarah 
&3 ehoge 


y Rev. Mr. Worcester, F. Anderson Pelby to Miss 
Martha G. Bowen. 

By Rev. Mr. Fisher, Charles B. Luscumb, Eeq., to Mies 
Elizabeth T. Harris. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. John Saygo, to Mies Mary A. 
Maloney. 
By Kev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Curtis F. Clapp to Miss Anna 
Waish. 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. Jefferson Thomas to Miss Eliz- 
abeth Pickering. 

At Cambridge, Mr. George W. Simmons to Miss Eliza 
beth K. Miller. 

At South Hingham, Mr. John D. Fowler to Miss Maria 
B. Cushing 

At Ipswich, Rev. Wilbor F. Loomis to Mise Busan E. 
Smith 
Be At Newburyport, Mr. Isase Donn, to Mise Elisa Jane 


pinney. : 
At New Bedford, Mr. Willian H. Wing to Mins Jane 
Pierce 


At Belfast. Me., by Rev. Mr. Cutter, Mr. A. L. Allen to 
Mise Finilie F. Howe 

At Manchester, N. H.. Mr. James Mulligan to Mise 
Malinda C. Gage. 

At Haverhill, WN. A, Mr. Charlee G Ansorge to Mise 
Sarah J. Dow 








In this city, Mrs. Elizabeth & Chase. 30; Mrs. Mary 
Aodrews. 79. Mre Sarah W W. Story, 71; Mr. Harrison 
Porter, 37; Mr. Benjamin fimpson, 6 

At Somerville, Mise Mary E. Worthen, 27 

At Medford, Mrs. Mary Sheldon, wife of Rev John 
Pierpont, 63. 

AY Secmiion Plain, Mrs Mary Gore, widow of the late 


1, Edward F, son of How. Royal Bouth 


2 

At 2utton. Mr. Jacob Dodge, 

At New Betford, Catharine Miller, daughter of Mr. 
Ja: +# B. Wood, 11. 

At Gorham, Me., Rev James Lewis, % 

At Hollit, Mr. Stephen Hopkinson, 56. 
il, Me, Mr Waiter Merryman, @ 

Mr Brooks, V2. 


At 6 John, N.B., Mrs. Margaret, wif of Mr Joka 
Bonner, + 

At Washington Heights S Y, Mre Mary B wit of 
Kev A. H White, 24. 

At Norfolk, Va, Mre Eilaabeth, wife of Mr Willem L 
Kevil) 2 j 

At Vieeennes, Ind . Mr. Horace F. Parkberst, 77 

At Worcester. Mrs. Lacretia K.. wit of Jabal Harring- 


tom, 62 
At Pittsfield, Mrs Barab Eggleston, % 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
ON THE DEATH OF GENERAL WORTH. 





























BY BLANCHE b'ARTOISE. 


[A slight tribute to the memory of Major General Worth, 
U. 8. A., who died of cholera, in camp at Corpus Chris- 
ti, May 7, 1849. and was transiently interred at the 
head of San Antonia River, Texas.—To the members of 
the Seventh Regiment New York State Militia—contrib- 
utors to the ‘Camp Worth Journal.” 
Hark! to a slow and heavy tread, 
And martial masie—a funeral wail! 
The hero of batties—the chieftain is dead! 
They are bearing his corpse to the Cataract Vale. 
The valiant in battle, the strong in arm— 
The able in council, the bold in fight; 
He fe}! not in contest and fleree alarm— 
He bowed not to tomahawk’s certain flight; 
Slain in camp by a deadly foe, 
Our wary chieftain’s lying low. 


Men of nerve, and strength, and courage, 
Round their leader trembling stood ; 
He, who foremost in the forays 
Led them through the tangled wood— 
Suffering, stretched before them lies, 
He, who always led them on; 
Lo, he suffers, gasps, and dies— 
Is there none to help him? None. 
Slain in camp by a secret foe, 
Our wary chieftain’s lying low. 


Peal the muffled drums around you— 
Wail the dirge throughout the camp; 
In his lifetime none could rout you— 
Few of you are of his stamp. 
Wail on the deep the pealing anthem, 
Let the echo reach the North; 
Never vanquished ‘‘ in the saddle,”’ 
Death hath overthrown our Worth. 
Slain in camp by secret foe, 
Our wary chieftain’s lying low. 


Bear him slow to the glen, where waters 
Upward gush from their rocky bed; 
Thundering cataracts—dashing cascades, 
Ceaseless requiems chant o'er the dead. 
Look on his face, ye faithful soldiers, 
Consort and daughters, gaze ye on; 
Tremble nor weep, for his mantle of glory, 
Wide o’er the land he has loved, is thrown. 
Blain in camp by a secret foe, 
Our valiant Worth is lying low. 


Pitying heaven sheds teardrops round us— 
Silent Nature heaves a sigh; 
Earth, reluctant, opes her bosom, 
Sad to see her brave one die. 
Pealing forth the thundering volley, 
Rolls away in echoes hoarse ; 
E’en the very fire-arms sadly 
Flash above his outstretched corse. 
Blain in camp by a secret foe, 
Our valiant Worth is lying low. 


Flashing brightly on the waters, 
Lo, the clouds have passed away; 
And the brilliant, cheering sunshine 
Ushers in the god of day. 
Stooping down in sudden glory, 
From his chariot in the west; 
Long he gazes on our general, 
Ere we lowered him to his rest. 
The day-god stooped to light on earth, 
Ere we entombed our noble Worth. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MRS. TEMPLE’S VISIT 
TO FASHIONABLE WATERING -PLACES. 





BY EMMA CARRA. 


ake 


CHAPTER I. 


THE YOUNG WIFE’S LOVE. 


“SHALL we start for the Springs next weck, 
William ?” said Mrs. Temple to her young hus- 
band, as she pressed her rosy cheek to his, and 
lovingly leaned on his shoulder. 

Mr. Temple placed his arm around the waist 
of his wife, and gently seated her on his knee ; 
then looking into her face, he said: 

“Mary, do you love me ?”’ 

His voice was low, scarcely audible, and as 
the young wife returned his gaze, she saw his 
eyes were dimmed with tears, which he strove 
to repress. 

“Do I love you, William? Can you doubt 
it? Did I not leave father, mother, home,— 
and all that had made my girlhood happy,—to 
share your fortunes, be they what they might? 
And I think I have never complained or regret- 
ted my choice.” 

And Mary wound her arms around his neck, 
and kissed his brow, the heat of which was too 
intense for calm thoughts. For some moments 
he spoke not, nor seemed to regard the endear- 
ments of his wife; but at length arousing him- 
self from the reverie caused by her request, he 
pressed her more closely to his heart, and said : 

“ Mary, I do not doubt you; but it is hard to 
live away from those we love, and should you 
insist on leaving our pleasant home, I must re- 
main alone, for I cannot be away from my 
business.” 

“ But Charley will be at the store to attend to 
that; and you know he is interested, and will 
serve your customers just as well as if you re- 
mained behind the counter. Come, William, 
now do consent to leave this noisy, dusty city 
and go with me to Saratoga, Niagara and—yes, 
it will not cost much to visit the White Moun- 
tains. O, how I should love to climb up their 
rocky sides until I reached the highest peak ; 
then seated on some gray old rock, look down 
on the vast landscape beneath ; and best of all, 
William, should I love to have you sit beside 
me as twilight thickened and shut out every 
vestige that linked our visions to earth. To me, 
a day scene would be as nothing compared to 
midnight, when the moon is shining brightly, 
and nature is asleep.” 

“Mary,” replied the husband, “I, too, love 
the picturesque; with a mind at ease, I could 
ever enjoy the wild and sublime in nature ; bnt 
when the heart is crowded with care, bitter 
thoughts intrude, that leave no room for the se- 
rene feelings suited to such scenes.” 

“You told me, William, you were doing well ; 
that your business yielded a handsome profit. 
Has anything happened to distress you that you 
are thns sad and thoughtful? If so, do tell me; 
for I will not urge the matter further, if I am to 
give you one pang by my request. Bat you 
know you first proposed that we should travel 
this summer, and said that the nurse could take 
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care of our dear little Alice, aud Charley could 
attend to the store.”’ 

“J did say so, Mary; but that was months 
ago, and many changes have taken place since. 
I am not able now to fit you out for a journey 
as becomes the wife of William Temple. But, 
dearest, if you will stay at home contentedly 
this summer, I think you will never regret it. 
Your presence will throw an influence around 
our home that will impart to me new life and 
vigor. When at evening I return to this loved 
spot, weary with the day’s oppressive care and 
summer’s sultry heat, how grateful will be your 
smile and welcoming words! Believe me, noth- 
ing can give courage toa man like a beloved 
wife’s devotion.” 

“You shall see, William,”’ said the wife, ris- 
ing from his knee, “that I can prove myself 
worthy of you.” 

And Mary left the luxurious parlor to step 
below and see if all were properly arranged for 


tea. 
“Maggie,” she said, “give a little extra 


strength to your tea to night, and put Mr. Tem- 
ple’s favorite dish on the table.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the girl, ‘Iam al- 
ways willing to do my best to serve you, but I 
wish you might not be going away to stay so 
long, for it will be very lonesome for the nurse 
and me, and little Alice, when there is no one 
here to sing and make our hearts light, and the 
whole house cheerfal.” 

“OQ, give yourself no more uneasiness, Mag- 
gie, I have concluded not to go. Now run to 
the nursery and bring Alice ; we will all sit to- 
gether to-night.” 

And Mrs. Temple put the high chair beside 
the one placed for her husband. In a moment 
more it was filled by a little plump form that 
chatted and laughed with fullness of joy at the 
prospect of taking tea away from the nurse, in 
company with papa and mamma. 

When Mrs. Temple again entered the parlor, 
her husband was still sitting where she had left 
him, with his hand pressed thoughtfully against 
his forchead. So abstracted was he that he did 
not notice her entrance until she stooped and 
playfully looked up into his face. 

“ Come, dearest,” she said, “let us see what 
virtue a good cup of tea and the prattle of little 
Alice may have to drive dull care away.” 


When the husband entered the dining-room 
he did not speak to thank his wife for the fresh 
proofs he saw of her love, but their eyes met, 
and no words were needed to convey the mean- 
ing of the glance he gave her. 

“I must leave you now for a little while,” 
said Mr. Temple, as he drew his chair back from 
the table where he had passed the last hour so 
pleasantly. “I have remained away so long, 
Charley will think I am not coming to redeem 
my promise; he wishes to have his liberty this 
evening to attend some place of amusement.” 

“Can’t you get a substitute? You have such 
a severe headache,” said the wife, with a roguish 
smile on her lips. 

“Come, come, Mary,” said he, smiling, “do 
not be too hard on me just because I have left 
scant fare on the table for the next set. A seas- 
onable frown from you would have remedied 
this ;” and he playfully put his hand on her lips, 
kissed the idolized Alice, and went out. 

Reader, you may think me too minute in my 
description of this scene; but there is a moral 
to be drawn. We can here learn how a little 
sacrifice by those we love can cheer the heart, 
and change to sunshine the storm which seemed 
foreboding. Would that my pen could stop 
here, and only the pleasant picture we have wit- 
nessed be imaged on the brain; but this cannot 
be. We have others to describe, and perhaps 
they may form a contrast from which another 
moral may be drawn. 
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CHAPTER Il. 
A CALL FROM A NEIGHBOR—ADVICE. 


Ere the clock had struck nine the next morn- 
ing after the events transpired which we related 
in the foregoing chapter, Mrs. Temple had help- 
ed to arrange her parlors, chambers, and even 
the nursery of little Alice was not forgotten by 
the young mother, for she had resolved to sur- 
prise her husband when he returned to dinner 
by telling him that she intended to keep no help 
this summer except Maggie the cook, and to 
take the entire care of Alice and that part of the 
work performed by Winnie, the nurse. She had 
just ended her morning’s duties, and was giving 
the finishing touch to the child’s glossy curls, 
and at the same time hinting her determination 
to Winnie, when the door bell rang, and a visi- 
tor was announced. 

“Mrs. Ware,” said Winnie, when she again 
returned to the chamber. ‘I showed her into 
the parlor.” 

“And did you tell her that I would see her?” 
inquired Mrs. Temple, with a look of anxiety. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the girl ; “‘ for you did 
not say but what you wished to receive visitors 
this morning, and to tell you the truth, she did 
not ask me, but told me to tell you she wanted 
to see you.” 

Mrs. Temple’s countenance changed rapidly 
from red to white, and from white to red again. 
It was evident there were painful thoughts with- 
in, and yet she had not the courage to send word 
that she was engaged and was unable to see her 
visitor that morning; so rising, and nervously 
placing her child on a lounge, bade Winnie not 
to leave it until she returned. 

“Why, really, Mrs. Temple,” said the visitor, 
as that lady entered; and she arose from the 
sofa and extended her hand, “ you look as fresh 
and blooming as the roses that cluster around 
your dwelling. When we get to the Springs, 
Mr. Temple must keep a sharp lookout for you, 
or your bright eyes will cause a paragraph in 
some newspaper, headed—” 

“Thave about given up going this summer,” 
replied Mrs. Temple. 

*“ What!’ exclaimed the neighbor, with af- 
fected surprise, “ not goto the Springs? O, non- 
sense, you are only joking ; you know we could 
not get along without you. Why, we have talk- 
ed of it as a settled thing for the last six months ; 
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and now, what has put this silly idea into your 
mind ?” 

“ T know we have, Mrs. Ware; but then—” 

* But then what?” 

For a short space the young wife sat silent, 
with downcast eyes, gazing upon the bright hued | 
carpet beneath her feet, and trying to decide what | 
course to pursue. She did not wish to offend 
Mrs. Ware for various reasons. First, she was 
a near neighbor, and one with whom she had al- 
ways been on intimate terms. She was a lady 
of good standing in socicty, was reputed to be 
wealthy, and gave large parties in winter, to 
which Mr. and Mrs. Temple were always invit- 
ed. Then, besides, Mrs. Ware always scemed 
to take such an interest in her welfare that she 
could not find it in her heart to withhold her 
thoughts, or be otherwise than candid: so look- 
ing into the face of her visitor, she said, in a 
contiding manner : 

“] should like to travel this summer, but my 
husband thinks he is not able to fit me out, and 
bear all the expenses of a journey ; and besides, 
he could not go with me, and I should be very 
lonely without hgm.” 

“If those are the only objections,” said Mrs. 
Ware, “they can soon be overcome. Only think 
of it! Your husband, a wholesale merchant, 
with one of the largest stores in the city, and 
plenty of friends to back him, to say that he 
can’t afford to have you take a journey for a few 
weeks. Ha, ha, ha! that is laughable! I hope 
you haven’t mentioned it to anybody else ; and 
as for money, if he is a little ‘ tight,’ as the busi- 
ness men say, he has only to let my husband 
know it, and George will advance him a thou- 
sand dollars any time.” 

Here Mrs. Ware paused fora reply; but as 
Mrs. Temple continued silent, she went on: 

“Your husband’s not accompanying us need 
make no difference; my brother Frank will be 
with us, and he will see that we lack nothing to 
make our time pass pleasantly. Mr. Ware is 
not going; so if the men are a little obstinate, 
let them stay at home and enjoy it.” 

“My husband is not obstinate,” said Mrs. 
Temple, slightly coloring, and nervously turn- 
ing over the leaves of a volume that lay beside 
her on the sofa, where her visitor had placed it 
while awaiting her arrival. 

“No, I suppose not,” said Mrs. Ware, with a 
forced laugh. ‘He is like all the rest I pre- 
sume—only in a hurry to get rich, and likes to 
have his wife stay at home and think as he does. 
And if you begin to mind so early, take my 
word for it, before you have seen the meridian 
of life, you will have enough todo. So come 
now, Mary, make, up your mind to go, and be-* 
gin your preparations at once. We shall have 
such a nice time; why, everybody is going, and 
Mr. Temple will say no more against it when he 
sees you really wish to go. You know I am one 
of your best friends, and would not advise you 
to be a little decided if I did not think it was for 
your happiness.” 

But we will not dwell longer on the arguments 
advanced by the neighbor, but merely say that 
before she left, Mrs. Temple had made up her 
mind to insist on spending the warm season 
away from home. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Ware, as she closed 
the door that led to her private sitting-room, ‘I 
have just returned from a call on ournext neigh- 

bor, a silly little thing, who thinks all a woman 
ought to do is to stay at home and love and obey 
her lord and master ; but I have given her a les- 
son to-day that I think will do some good—hurt, 
I mean ; for, to tell the truth, I hate that couple. 
—they always seem so loving and happy. This 
marrying for love I don’t believe in; it wasn’t 
what J married for. Do you suppose I would 
have been such a fool as to have had George 
Ware if he had not had plenty of money to back 
his suit with? I guess not?” 

And Mrs. Ware looked over to the opposite 
side of the room where a pale girl sat sewing on 
a child’s garment. 

“You made along call, aunt,” said the girl, 
as she looked up. 

“Yes, I did; but I was determined not to 
leave until I accomplished my errand. She has 
got to go with us, for Frank would not stay 
contented a weck without her. I wonder what 
she would say if she knew how he wishes duels 
were fashionable.” 

“So that he might challenge Mr. Temple,” 
said the girl, thoughtfully. 

“Yes; and then there would be one fool the 
less,” replied Mrs. Ware. 

“Which have you reference to—Uncle Frank 
or the lady’s husband ?” said the girl, smiling. 

“T would not give a farthing for the choice,” 
said her companion, “so that Frank, if he were 
shot, would make me his heir. And then I 
should like to have Temple out of the way, so 
that she might marry somebody of my choos- 
ing ; she should obey then to her heart’s content.’ 

The girl bent low over her work, but made no 
other answer to the remarks of her aunt, and in 
a few minutes she left the room for her own 
chamber to prepare to dine with her husband at 
two. 

Emma, the delicate girl who addressed Mrs. 
Ware by the title of aunt, was an orphan. She 
had made her home beneath the roof that now 
sheltered her since a child, and often had her 
kind and generous heart been shocked at the 
unfeeling remarks made by her aunt, who seem- 
ed to know no pity for the friendless, nor grief 
for the wretched. Money was her idol, and 
friendship and love were scarcely known to her. 
Emma saw all this, yet she dared not utter the 
thoughts that so often rose within her, when she 
heard her aunt speak so unkindly about those 
who thought her their friend; for well she knew 
her relative’s proud temper would spare no 
means to annoy if once she offended her, and so 
she lived on, hoping there would come a time 
when her health would allow her to become 
independent. 








CHAPTER UL 
THE INTERVIEW. 


When the little marble framed timepiece on 
the mantel indicated the hour that Mr. Temple 
| would return for dinner, bis wife took a seat be- 





































side the window, and watched for his coming. | 
She felt depressed and unhappy —she scarce 
knew why. Mrs. Ware had told her in the 
morning that she had shown téo much love for 
her husband, that it made him too exacting, and 
he wouldn't think half as much of her «= though 
she opposed him at times, and let him know she 
could have a will of her own. Yes, and she 
remembered, too, that William had said once he 
didn’t like to see a wife foolishly fond of her hus- 
band, and perhaps she had been; so she resolv- 
ed from this time forth to be her own mistress, 
and when she saw him coming up the street, she 
did not run as formerly and mect him at the 
door, but kept her seat and pretended not to no- 
tice his entrance until he stood beside her. 

Ts dinner ready, my dear?” said he. 

“TY presume it is,” replied the wife, without 
rising from her seat. 

“You step and see, Mary, will you? I am 
in too much of a hurry to wait for Maggie to 
announce it, ay I have engaged to meet Mr. 
Russell at three.” 

Mary’s first impulse was to do as her husband 
requested ; but then the thought came into her 
mind, what would Mrs. Ware say if she were 
still as silly as ever, so she answered : 

“Tt wont take you any longer to go than it 
will me; so suppose you wait on yourself this 
once.” 

Mr. Temple looked into his wife’s face to see 
if she were really in earnest; but she did not 
smile, so he turned away, without speaking, and 
went tothe dining-room. A half-hour passed, 
and Mary still sat by the window, waiting her 
husband's return; but as he came not, she now 
went to see where he was. There was no one at 
the table; one plate alone was soiled slightly. 
Mrs. Temple rang the little bell that stood be- 
side it, and Maggie instantly answered the 
summons. 

“ Has Mr. Temple been to dinner?” inquired 
the wife. 

“ He has,” replied the girl; “ that is, he took 
a piece of pie an! sat a moment, and then went 
out the side door. I guess he had the headache, 
he looked so—” 

“Why didn’t you inform me that dinner was 
ready ?” said Mrs. Temple, in uo very pleasant 
mood. 

“ Well, ma’am, as Mr. Temple came into the 
dining room alone, and said nothing adout you, 
I supposed you were out, and so I let the table 
stand for you.” 

Mary went to her chamber with dinner un- 
tasted, and cricd from very vexation. First, she 
magnified her husband’s faults until she con- 
cluded that Mrs. Ware had not been half severe 
enough ; and in the second place she thought 
her servant had noticed his neglect, and had the 
impudence to tell her of it. Little Alice came 
running from the nursery, when she saw her 
mother in her chamber, and throwing her arms 

around her neck, attempted to kiss her; but she 
rudely pushed the child away, saying : 

“Go back to Winnie, and do not muss up my 
collar so. I wish I had never seen you!” 

Alice took the back of her little dimpled hand 
and brushed away the tears that would rise in 
spite of all her efforts to restrain them, and then 
slowly wended her way back to the arms of her 
nurse, and nestled her head close to her bosom, 
and sobbed herself to sleep. Again the door 
bell rung, and Winnie laid the little slumberer 
on her crib, and went down to usher in the new 
caller; and presently handed Mrs. Temple a card, 
bearing the name of “Mrs. Ravel, Edinboro’ 
Street.” 

Mrs. Temple gave the girl one to hand back in 
exchange, with her own name upon it, and “ at 
home” marked with a pencil. Winnie gave it 
to the visitor in the parlor, who took it, glanced 
at the words, and then commenced to amuse 
herself with different little curiosities and orna- 
mental articles around the parlor. 

Mrs. Ravel was the wife of a very wealthy 
merchant, who lived in a large mansion in a 
fashionable street. Most of her husband’s time 
was spent in mercantile affairs, and if he had a 
leisure evening it was generaily spent at the 
club-room, or some place of amusement. His 
home was to him a sort of boarding-house, 
where he lodged, and, when convenient, took his 
meals. Mrs. Ravel’s time was all leisure, which 
gave her ample opportunity to enjoy herself as 
best pleased her fancy. Sometimes she would 
lounge all day on the sofa and read novels, not 
being ‘‘at home”’ to her most intimate friends. 
At another time she would pass the afternoon 
with some fashionable acquaintance, who had a 
fascinating brother or cousin to join them at tea 
and invite them to the opera in the evening. 
And in summer Mr. Ravel always furnished her 
with money for a journey, and so at the very 
commencement of summer, the giddy wife be- 
gan to make preparations to flee the city, as 
though some dreadful plague were about to 
sweep over it; and at the time we introduce her 
to the reader, her trunks were packed and all in 
readiness for a start, and she was now making 
her farewell calls prior to her departure. 

When Winnie closed the door. Mrs. Temple 
hastened to bathe her face and dispel all signs of 
tears or irritation; then adding a few costly 
ornaments to her dress, she descended to the 
parlor. Fil 

“When do you start for the country?” in- 
quired Mrs. Temple, after a few introductory 
remarks. 

“To morrow morning,” said the visitor. “But 
la, I don’t intend to spend the whole summer in 
the country. Pray, what is there to amuse one 
after the first twenty-four hours? The cow 
boy’s whistle and the watch-dog’s bark! No, 
no, that’ll never do for me! I am no poet to 
take pleasure in the crowing and cackling of 
poultry and the squealing of pigs. Why, I pur- 
pose to visit almost every place worthy of note 
in the Union in the course of the summer.” 

“And will your hasband accompany you ?” 
asked Mary, with an inaudible sigh, and think- 
ing of William. 

“O, no, he never goes; he thinks too much 
of staying at home and making money. But I 
am not going to bury myself because he does. 
One can always find plenty of beaux, if she 
chooses, when the husband is out of the way. 
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There are Mrs. Peterson and her nephew, and 
Ned Jones, and 1 don't know how many more, 
all going to start in the same train. Why don't 
you and Mrs. Ware get rea ty, and all of us set 
off at the same time '” 

“Tam not positive I shall go at all,” Mrs. 
Temple answered, slightly coloring. 

“Not go at all! You mast be in jest; it can't 
be possible that you would shut yourself up in 
this air-tight city all sammer!” 

“But William can’t go with me,” said Mary, 
wishing to make that an excuse in case her hus- 
band should refuse to leave home. 

“ That need not make the slightest difference, 
as more than half your acquaintances are going, 
and you will be well taken care of. And if 
Mr. Temple is the man 1 have always taken him 
to be, he will be glad to have you go, if he does 
prefer to remain at home and make money.” 

After a half hour had been spent in conver- 
sation no more soothing to Mrs. Temple than 
that we have narrated, Mrs. Ravel took the hand 
of Mary in hers, and bidding her good by, left. 
When she had gone, the young wife again sought 
her room. Conflicting thoughts and fasting had 
occasioned a severe headache, and Mary threw 
herself on her bed, buried her face in the pillow, 
and cried herself to sleep. 

Reader, have you not seen such friends—who 
wounded most deeply when with apparent kind- 
ness they seemed to try to heal! , that some 
real friend had laid her hand on Mrs. Temple's 
burning brow, and told her to stand by her hus- 
band, to confide to him every thought and wish, 
and let no seeming deviation from duty keep 
back one secret of her soul. Love a husband 
or a wife too much? That cannot be; and 
when you withdraw your contidence from the 
one to whom it justly belong, und expose the 
secrets of your household, at that moment you 
barter your happiness where you cannot receive 
an equivalent. 

When Mr. Temple left his house in tho morn- 
ing, he thought he had left his wife happy, and 
willing to relinquish the idea of leaving home 
that summer; but when he returned at noon 
and received her petulant answer, and saw her 
sitting alone, apparently in deep thought, he 
guessed the cause, and it vexed him to think 
she was unwilling to endure so small a depriva- 
tion for his sake; and the longer he pondered 
the more he became convinced that all her pro- 
testations of love the day previous were only 
idle words, spoken from the impulse of the mo- 
ment; and so, ere the hour for tea had arrived, 
he resolved to obtain a sufficient sum of money, 
and present it to her to defray her expenses, al- 
though he would have to sacrifice to procure the 
amount, as he had had large notes to tuke up 
the day before. 

As the shades of evening approached, with a 
well filled purse he took his way homeward, 
Opening the parlor door, he found all was dark 
and lonely; so he went on till he reached the 
chamber. Here, too, all was dark. But a street 
lamp, opposite, threw in some faint rays, and he 
discovered the light folds of his wife’s dress on 
the bed. Going nearer and listening a moment, 
he heard her quick breathing, and gently laying 
his hand on her head, he fouud it hot and fever- 
ish. She did not waken, and he mentally re- 
proached himself for leaving her so abruptly at 
noon. After standing a while in silence, he 
passed quietly out, and meeting Maggie on the 
stairs, bade her take a light to her mistress’s 
chamber. 

“That I will,” said*the kind-hearted girl; 
“and you will find your tea all turned into your 
cup, so please sit right down, and Mrs. Temple 
will be with you in a minute ; for it isn’t much 
either of you has eaten to-day, and I turned 
your tea right out when I heard you open the 
front door.” 

Mr. Temple waited for no second invitation 
when he saw all was prepared, but seated him- 
self at the table, expecting his wife would imme- 
diately follow, although he was aware she did 
not feel perfectly well. 

“Tea is ready, ma’am,” said the girl, as she 
placed the lamp on the small table beside the 
bed, where Mrs. Temple was just arousing from 
a troubled sleep. 

“ Has Mr. Temple come ?” inquired the wife. 

“Yes, ma’am,” repli¢d Magyie ; “he is eat- 
ing his supper.” 

“Here is another proof of his selfishness,” 
thought Mary; and she told the girl to go and 
wait upon him, as an excuse for her to leave the 
room. 

“Tl not go down until he is gone,” she said 
to herself; “and then, after tea, I will spend the 
evening with Mrs. Ware. I'll let him know I 
can be as indifferent as he is.” 

But Mr. Temple, growing impatient at the 
delay, at this moment opencd the door, and ex- 
tending his hand, said pleasantly : 

“Come, Mary, we didn’t take dinner together, 
so let us not be separated at tea.”’ 

“Ts, wasn’t my fault,” answered Mary, pet 
tishly, as they left the room together. 

“Here is a present for you,” said the husband, 
an hour after, as they sat toyether on the sofa in 
the parlor; and he tossed a purse into his wife's 


ies looked into her hus!and’s face to see if 
she could read his thoughts, but he seemed calm 
and pleasant ; and so she only asked if he wish- 
ed her to make any particular purchases that be 
gave her so large a sum. 

“No, Mary,” said he. “I have been thinking 
more about your visit to the Springs and the 
Falls, and I have come to the conclusion that it 
would be best for you to go, as so many of our 
acquaintance are going.” 

“ And can't you go with me?” said Mary, evi 
dently pleased as well as surprived at receiving 
the money for such a purpose, and without ask- 
ing for it; for she had intended to broach the 
subject again while they were alone in the 


evening. 

“Je will not be convenient fur me to go with 
you this summer, Mary ; bat that need make no 
difference—there are others with whom you cas 


enjoy yourself.” 

And Mr. Temple stooped to pick up some 
thing that he thought he discovered on the cas 
pet, and his wife tried in vain to catch a glimpse 
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glad to have you go, if he does 
1 at home and make money.” 
hour had been spent in conver- 
‘ soothing to Mrs. Temple than 
rrated, Mrs. Ravel took the hand 
3, and bidding her good by, left. 
rone, the yonng wife again sought 
iflicting thoughts and fasting had 
rvere headache, and Mary threw 
ved, buried her face in the pillow, 
If to sleep. 
‘you not seen such friends—who 
deeply when with apparent kind- 
‘d to try to heal? O, that some 
laid her hand on Mrs. Temple’s 
ind told her to stand by her hus- 
's to him every thought and wish, 
ming deviation from duty keep 
tof her soul. Love a husband 
much? That cannot be; and 
hdraw your contidence from the 
it justly belong, and expose the 
- household, at that moment you 
ppiness where you cannot receive 


“emple left his house in the morn- 
it he had left his wife happy, and 
iquish the idea of leaving home 
but when he returned at noon 
‘ver petulant answer, and saw her 
apparently in deep thought, he 
ause, and it vexed him to think 
ling to endure so small a depriva- 
ike; and the longer he pondered 
seame convinced that all her pro- 
ove the day previous were only 
»ken from the impulse of the mo- 
, ere the hour for tea had arrived, 
_ obtain a sufficient sum of money, 
to her to defray her expenses, al- 
uld have to sacrifice to procure the 
» had had large notes to tuke up 
les of evening approached, with a 
se he took his way homeward. 
parlor door, he found all was dark 
o he went on till he reached the 
ere, too, all was dark. But a street 
», threw in some faint rays, and he 
e light folds of his wife’s dress on 
ng nearer and listening a moment, 
quick breathing, and gently laying 
uer head, he fouud it hot and fever- 
.d not waken, and he mentally re- 
uself for leaving her so abruptly at 
standing a while in silence, he 
iy out, and meeting Maggie on the 
uer take a light to her mistress’s 


vill,” said-the kind-hearted girl; 
il find your tea all turned into your 
2 sit right down, and Mrs. Temple 
you in a minute; for it isn’t much 
a has eaten to-day, and I turned 
it out when I heard you open the 


ie waited for no second invitation 

all was prepared, but seated him- 
ole, expecting his wife would imme- 
y, although he was aware she did 
etly well. 
ceady, ma’am,” said the girl, as she 
amp on the small table beside the 
irs. Temple was just arousing from 
seep. 

Temple come ?” inquired the wife. 
‘am,”’ replied Maggie ; “he is eat- 
er.” 

another proof of his selfishness,” 
ry; and she told the girl to go and 
m, as an excuse for her to leave the 


go down until he is gone,” she said 

‘and then, after tea, I will spend the 
1 Mrs. Ware. I'll let him know I 
lifferent as he is.” 

Temple, growing impatient at the 

is moment opened the door, and ex- 

hand, said pleasantly : 

lary, we didn’t take dinner together, 
be separated at tea.” 

vt my fault,” answered Mary, pet- 
y left the room together. 

a present for you,” said the husband, 
r, as they sat together on the sofa in 

and he tossed a purse into his wife’s 


ked into her husband's face to see if 
ad his thoughts, but he seemed calm 
t; and so she only asked if he wish- 
ake any particular purchases that he 
large a sum. 
ry,” said he. “I have been thinking 
your visit to the Springs and the 
| have come to the conclusion that it 
‘st for you to go, as so many of our 
e are going.” : 
i't you go with me ?” said Mary, evi- 
ed as well as surprised at receiving 
for such a purpose, and without ask- 
for she had intended to broach the 
\in while they were alone in the 


not be convenient for me to go with 
umer, Mary; but that need make no 
there are others with whom you can 
elf.” 

Temple stooped to pick up some- 
he thonght be discovered on the car- 
3 wife tried in vain to catch a glimpse 



























¢ 


of his features. She almost wished the subject 
had never been mentioned, and she was half- 
inclined to return him the money, and say she 
wouldn’t go; but then what would Mrs. Ware 
and her other acquaintances say if they were to 
know she was so silly ? 


The next morning all was confusion ; messa- | 


ges and despatches in varied directions for dress- 


makers, scamstresses, etc.; while Mrs. Temple | 


busied herself in making purchases for the jour- 
ney. By engaging a namber to work for her, 
in a few days she was ready to start with her 
friends, Mrs. Ware and her brother. But it was 
not with a light heart that she kissed little Alice, 
and entrusted her to the care of Winnie, bidding 
her be careful of the child, and she would make 
her a present whea she returned. Nor was she 
happy when her husband pressed her to his 
manly form, and with a quivering lip, turned 





away in silence; but Mrs. Ware was by her | 


side, and whispered in her ear that he would 
soon get over it when she was once out of his 
sight. 





CHAPTER IV. 


INCIDENTS OF THE JOURNEY. 


The morning Mrs. Temple left heme, the 
weather was very cool, and occasionally slight 
showers of rain fell until the sun had nearly 
reached the meridian, and then all clouds disap- 
peared, and it seemed to the travellers that 
Shadrach’s furnace could hardly have been hot- 
ter than the weather. Perspiration dropped 
from every face, while the cinders which came 
drifting in at the car windows, fell profusely on 
the faces of the passengers, increasing the heat 
and discomfort. On the same seat with Mrs, 
Temple and nearest the window, sat a fleshy old 
lady, who seemed bent on improving her spare 
hours in taking snuff, much to the annoyance of 
our hervine, who kept up a constang sneezing 
and coughing, until the old lady informed her 
that she tought she must have the catarrh very 


stating that the contents were a sure cure ; but 
an unlucky movement of a child in the scat be- 
hind, caused her to upset the box into Mrs. Tem- 
ple’s face and bosom. Here was a scene we will 
not stop to portray ! 

Night at length came, and our travellers 
stopped at a fashionable hotel in the vicinity of 
one of the most popular watering-places. Mary 
was excessively weary ; the noise and confusion 
of the day had almost prostrated her physical 
frame, and already she longed for the comforts 
of home, and the kiud words of her husband ; 
but there was no room for sympathy among her 
party, for all were attending to their baggage 
and the selection of rooms. Nearly all of the 
most cligible rooms were taken; and the pros- 
pect of being obliged to put up with smail, in- 
convenient chambers, with but a small circula- 
tion of air, rendered many of our travellers still 
more ill-humored. 

Into one of these apartments Mrs. Temple 
was ushered, and after a light supper, she laid 
herself upon a hard, comfortless mattress, and 
thought of the home she had left in the morning, 
of her large, cool and quict chamber, where the 
sweet-scented flowers sent in their perfumes 
from the little garden below, and the joyous 
song of her canary aroused her from her slum- 
bers in the morning, when she was greeted by 
the ever-welcome simile of her husband, and the 
kiss and infantile good morning of her child. 
But she did not dare to murmur, for Mrs. Ware’s 
room was next to hers, and she knew she would 
be ridiculed. 

‘Lhe next morning Mrs. Ware’s brother pro- 
cured a carriage, aud invited Mrs. Temple to 
drive; and not until he seated himself beside 
her, and the spirited horse bounded forward, 
did she learn that his sister was not included in 
the invitation. Mary felt chagrined at this, be- 
cause she thought it taking too great a liberty to 
ask her to drive with him alone; and well she 
knew that Mrs. Ware would be offended, and 
might surmise she encouraged him to do so, and 
she could not feel that it was right he should be 
there, while her husband was toiling at home. 

“1s not this scenery very fine, Mary?” said 
her companion, looking very familiarly into her 
face. 

Mrs. Temple started. No one had called her 
by dat name since she had heard it spoken by 
her husband. 

“Wiy, what is the matter?” said the young 
man, bursting into a loud laugh. “ Isn’t that a 
pretty name, and a pretty woman who owns it ? 
Jt wont do to call you Jérs., while you are 
here ; why, I want the people to think you are 








my wife— How pale you look! I guess I | 


drive too fast for you ;” and he drew the reins 
more tightly, and slackened the pace of the ani- 
mal that bore them so swiftly along. 

“Mr. Monroe!’ said Mary, with dignity, 
“my husband thinks you are a true gentleman, 
and—”’ 

So do a great many others,” be interrupted ; 
“but it is the easiest thing in the world to be 
mistaken. But I never knew before it was 
wrong to tell a lady slie was handsome. But 
come, come Mrs. Zemple, if you will be called 
so—I don’t mean any harm, buat sister thinks so 
much of you, I can’t help loving you, if I try.” 

The wife felt wounded and alarmed at the 
manner of the young man, and she turned away 
to hide the tears that would rise to her eyes in 
spite of all her efforts to control them. She had 
always thought Frank lively, and a little in 
clined to flatter, but never rude; and she also 
thought that her position was one that ought to 
command respect, and even sympathy, from 
him, now that she was away from home, and he 
had ottered her his protection ; but she knew not 


Bat she had not gone far before she begged 
him with tearfal cyes to take her back to the 


hotel. his he refused to do, unless she would 
promise to say nothing about what had trans- 
pired since she left, and to drive again that af 


ternoon with him and his sister. They were 





native but to answer ves. 
“I hope you have had a pleasant drive,” said 
Mrs. Ware, sarcastically, as Mrs. Temple en- 
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tered the parlor with Frank. “I suppose you 
enjoyed it better for going alone ;” and she gave 
Mary a look that pierced her to her soul. 

“T thought you were to be our companion,” 
replied the wife, “until I was seated in the 
carriage.” 

“ That will do very well for you to say now. 
I wonder what Mr. Temple will say when he 
hears of it.” 

“Come, come, sis,” said Frank, “ just blame 
me for this ;” and he gave her a look that seem- 
ed to say “ Hush! or I'll leave you to attend to 
your own luggage and bills,”—which of all 
things that lady dreaded most. 

So smoothing her brow, she took a seat beside 
Mrs. Temple, and said: 

“Well, lll say no more, for I do believe our 
little friend really thinks I am in earnest. It is 
so hard to subdue me, that I forgot she has such 
a sensitive heart.” 

After spending a few days at the Springs, the 
party left for other scenes. Wherever they went 
they found confusion and strange faces ; others 
of their acquaintance had been and gone, or 
were waiting till later in the season. There was 
not a day that Mary did not sigh for her own 
pleasant home, which was shaded by the tall 
buildings near it, and which within was the 
abode of comfort and quiet. But as she had 
insisted on coming, she forbore to complain or 
to write to her husband how unhappy she was. 
Besides, Mrs. Ware and her brother were so at- 
tentive, they scarcely allowed her time to pen a 
letter. 

A fortnight passed, and Mrs. Temple had not 
received a letter from her husband since she left 
home, although she had written to him at every 
opportunity. In her last she had told him that 
her travelling expenses were much greater than 
she had anticipated, and she was now without 
means to go farther or return—and still there 
came no answer. The party were now at Niag- 
ara, aud the evening being sultry, Mary strolied 


| forth alone, and passing over the foot bridge, she 
bad indeed, and handed her the open snuff-box, | 


walked slowly until she came to a low bench 
beneath a wide-spreading tree, not far from the 
brink of the precipice. Here seating herself, 
she leaned her head on her hand, and looked up 
into the expanse above; and as she saw the 
moon roll on in its hazy course, it brought to 
her mind that night when sitting on her hus- 
band’s knee she had pictured the delights of a 
journey, and had fancied the excitement and 
beauuful scenery would well repay for the ab- 
sence of the loved ones at home. Now she con- 
trasted the present with her glowing dreams, 
and so painful was the reality that she mentally 
resolved before the setting of the morrow’s sun 
to leave her frivolous companions and take the 
cars for home. Then she remembered she was 
almost penniless, and Mary wept for her past 
folly. At length she determined, even though it 
was humiliating, to acknowledge her lack of 
means and the silence of her husband, and ask 
her friends to assist her. Then gathering her 
light shawl about her, she attempted to rise from 
her seat; buta hand was laid on her shoulder, 
and.on looking up she beheld Frank standing 
beside her. 

“Indeed!” said he; “and so you thought to 
steal away unperceived? You did not know 
that I had been watching you for the last half 
hour, while you have been sitting here, seeming- 
ly in ‘maiden meditation.’ ” 

“1 have a favor to ask, Mr. Monroe,” said 
Mrs. Temple, pretending not to notice what he 
had said. 

“ You shall have it, dearest. Now don’t look 
so cross, l—” 

“T think of leaving here to morrow, and re- 
turning home,” said Mary, interrupting him ; 
“and 1 wish you would be so kind as to lend me 
a small sum for a few days, until I can return 
it to you.” 

“‘} hope you have not received bad news from 
home ?”” 

‘“No,” replied Mary, blushing, “I have not 
heard from home since I left.” 

“You haven’t!” exclaimed the young man, 
with seeming surprise ; and yet there was a look 
of satisfaction about his mouth which made 
him wrn away his face that it might not be 


| observed. 


“Such neglect,” he at length said, “as this is 
unpardonable ina husband. I would not bear 
it. You were married when a mere child, and 
are now, by years, just in the flush of girlhood, 
and might have the love and fortune of one who 
would never make it necessary for you to borrow 
from a friend a small pittance to prosecute a 
journey. Mary, I love you more than my own 
soul! Fly with me, and we will go beyond his 
pursuit. But believe me, he loves you not, or 
he would not have left you in charge of others. 
And some have favorites near home; he may 
be one of these!” 

For some moments Mary sat as if transfixed 
to the spot. She could not weep—she could 
not speak. There was truth in some of the 
words he had spoken. She was married when 
very young, and scarcely two years had yet 
passed since her teens. It seemed to her Wil- 
liam might have come with her; he knew she 
had not brought a very large sum of money, and 
she also felt there was no excuse for his long 
silence. 

By the soft light of the moon Frank watched 
her countenance to see if he could learn the ef- 
fect his words produced; and as she made no 
answer, he interpreted her sileuce favorably ; 


, but, on attempting to take her hand, Mary was 
still the loving wife, who a short time before had | 


wound her arms around her busband’s neck, and 
kissed his fevered brow. 

“Leave me!” she said, in tones that the 
young man was not prepared to hear, arising 





| to her feet, and standing back afew steps. “I 


ne on a lonely road, and there was no alter- | 





scorn you as | would a viper! No! never will 
I believe my husband false! I would sooner 
beg for bread with him, than live in the most 
luxurious palace with one as foul as yoa! Go! 
Leave me |” 





HOME AND ITS ENDFARMENTS, 

Mr. Temple looked up to the clock on the 
mantel ; the unerring finger pointed to the hour 
of twelve. Little Alice lay in his arms pros- 


trate with weakness, and ever and anon she 
would look up into her father’s face, and lisp, in 
broken accents: ‘ Will mamma come soon? 
Ally feels very bad, and wants to kiss her. I 
will never be naughty again, if mamma will 
come back.” And then the child closed her cyes, 


and was again lost in an uneasy slumber. The 





| letters were alluded to, and the motive which 


| after left for Europe, and I have not heard that 


father gazed into her face, while his whole frame 
trembled with emotion; for three long hours had 
he paced his lonely chamber with his child in 


| his arms, and thought of her who should be 


there, a help-meet in the hour of trouble. Three 
times had he written to her of their child’s sick- | 
ness, and had received no answer until that day, 
when she had written that she was enjoying her- | 
self too well to be shut upin a sick chamber, 
and she thought there were enough to take care 
of Alice without her returning; and the letter 
ended with a request for more money. 

“What has produced this change?” he mur- 
mured, as he looked at the letter lying open on 
the table. “ She was not always thas. Can it be 
that a few years of prosperity have rendered her 
heartless—that she loves me no. longer, and ne- 
glects her child? If wealth has done this, it 
has robbed me of what is more valuable than 
the richest possessions ; but I will not believe it 
until Charles comes and assures me that she will 
not return with him to her home; but prefers 
the frivolous society of the idle.” 

Day dawned, and Alice was no better. Mr. 
Temple, weary with watching, had thrown him- 
self on a lounge, and had fallen into an unquiet 
sleep. The faithful Winnie was seated near the 
cradle, viewing with tearful eyes the sufferer, 
who frequently turned her eyes in the direction 
of the door, as if she expected some one to en- 
ter. At length the outer door was opened, and 
a quick, light step was heard on the stairs. It 
was Mrs. Temple, who had just returned with 
Charles ; his timely arrival at Niagara precluded 
the necessity of her borrowing the money she 
needed so much when we saw her last. 

The nurse stepped géntly to the door, that the 
sleeper in the room adjoining might not be 
awakened by the noise of an incautious entrance, 
but on beholding who it was, her joy knew no 
bounds. She forgot there was quiet needed, and 
wringing her hands, in eestacy she cried : 

“Faith, and she’s come!—faith, and she’s 
come! The Holy Lord did not desert us!” 

Mary did not speak, but extending her hand 
to the faithful girl, she passed on to the cradle 
where her child lay, pale and emaciated. 

« Father in heaven !’’ she exclaimed, “ can this 
be my darling Alice ?—dying here, and I away 
from her!” And again and again she kissed the 
sufferer’s wan cheek, and sobbed bitterly. 

“Mamma, dear—dear mamma!” faintly spoke 
the child, as she extended her thin, transparent 
hands, and then closed her eyes heavily. 

“She is dead !” gasped Mary; “she is dead! 
O, where is William ?” 

Winnie pointed to the opposite door, which 
was closed; and ina moment more the young 
wife was kneeling beside the lounge, her hand 
clasped in his. “ William!’ “ Mary!” were the 
only words spoken for some moments ; each heart 
was too full for words to express its feelings. 

“1 will never leave my home again,” were the 
penitent words of Mary, when she could speak, 
‘without all I love go with me.” 

“ Neither will I consent that you should, dear- 
est,” replied the husband; “for my home has 
been to me as lonely as the grave since you left 
us. But, Mary, why did you not come back to 
us when I wrote you Alice was sick ?” 

“Wrote me!” repeated the wife, in surprise ; 
“T have never received a letter from you during 
my absence.” 

Mr. Temple looked into her face to see if he 
had rightly understood her, and then continued : 

“Mary, you must have received letters from 
me, for there is an answer to one.” And he point- 
ed to the open one still lying on the table; for 
they had entered the chamber occupied by Alice, 
who had aroused from the stupor into which she 
had fallen, caused by her surprise and joy at see- 
ing her mother. 

Mrs. Temple took the letter and read its con- 
tents ; and when she had finished, she looked at 
her husband like one bewildered. 

“ William,” she said, “ I did not write this let- 
ter; but its style convinces me who is the author. 
I had not been absent from home but a short time, 
when I found myself almost penniless ; for Mrs. 
Ware and her brother attended to the expenses | 
of the journey, and I trusted them, placing con- 
fidence in their friendship ; and when they told 
me the amount of my bills, I gave it to them, 
though I sometimes thought the charges exorbi- 
tant; but now I think I not only defrayed my 
own expenses, but a part of theirs.” 

Mr. Temple curled his lip in scorn at this small 
fraudulent act in those whose means were so far 
beyond his own ; but had he known the worst— 
the young man’s attempt to take from him his | 
wife, and leave Lis home desolate, his indigna- 
tion would have been extreme, and he would 
have left no method untried to bring the villain 
to justice. But the wife prudently forebore to 
mention this, as it was past, and from it she had 
learned a lesson that she would never forget— 
she had been taught to love her noble husband 
almost to idolatry. Under the skilful treatment 
of a kind-hearted physician, and the tender care 
of her mother, little Alice slowly recovered ; and 
much Mrs. Temple wondered that she could 
ever have looked with indifference on the sunny 
curls and rosy cheeks of her beautifal child, | 
who was not now rudely driven from her pres- 
ence, that lace and ribbons might remain with- 
out a wrinkle. 

In a few weeks, Mrs. Ware and brother re- 
turned home, and soon after they received letters 
from Mr. and Mrs. Temple, where the forged 











they thought actuated them. No answer was 
ever sent, and Mrs. Ware was always observed 
to blush deeply when the Temples were spoken 
of, nor was she ever known to make any allu- 
sion to the journey. Frank, who imagined the 
husband knew everything concerning him, soon 


he has retarned yet. The dependent niece soon 
after married a young mau of worth, and she | 
left her aunt without a tear. ' 
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SUNDAY IN MEXICO. 
BY crorce G. GAITHER. 


Turs calm, quiet Sunday morning, from a 
dull, dry town in the centre of Kentucky, I pro- 
pose to give your readers a sketch of a Sunday 


| passed in the city of Mexico, not long ago. 


I had thought of remaining in the Golden 
State till May, and then taking the overland 
route, by Salt Lake City, return to the white 
settlements ; but finding some young men who 
wanted to traverse the Mexican Republic, 1 
willingly joined their party. 

It was a lovely moonlight night in February, 
when the steamer Golden Age crept quietly into 
the beautiful harbor of Acapuleo, The last 
ocean hour had been spent over sparkling glass- 
es of the favorite wine; joyous was the parting 
of our seven from the rest of the sea-weary pas- 
sengers. Many envied our land journey, and 
lamented that they were not prepared to accom- 
pany us. Supper for seven was ordered at the 
Hotel de Canton, kept by a Celestial, and we 
hastened to the beach, to take a swim in the salt 
surf of the glorious Pacific, 

Horses were purchased, and guides engaged 
the next morning, and by four in the afternoon 
our little caravan was on its way to the goodly 
city of the Montezumas, After thirteen days of 
leisure travel, we were comfortably lodged in the 
excellent Hotel de San Augustin. The most 
important towns we passed through were Chil- 
panziago, Zampango, Tepecoacoileo and Cuer- 
nayaca. The rest were Indian villages, of mud 
huts, or bamboo cabins. The rivers were the 
Papagallo, Mescala and Izcla. The scenery 
near the first is the most magnificent in the 
whole way. 

No two towns are more alike than Mexico and 
Damascus, seen from the hills that edge the 
plain. As you look on the town of Mexico 
from San Augustin de los Cuevas, your thoughts 
naturally turn to the domes of Damascus, seen 
from Salaie, as you descend the sandy slopes of 
Antiliban. The only river we could not ford was 
the Mescala, which we crossed on balzas. These 
are square floats, made of large gourds. Two 
persons get on one, which is pulled across by a 
swimming Indian—truly, a primitive way of 
crossing rivers. Our principal food was chick- 
ens and corn cakes, beans and eggs, with fruit 
and beer. 

It was Sunday—dia de plaza, or market day— 
as we rode into the Square of Tepecoacoileo 
high mass was singing in the church, and in 
front were the market people, with their market- 
ing, under tents. In the centre of the square 
were two large gambling tables, resembling rou- 
lette, surrounded by anxious faces, watching the 
gradual disposition of the c/acos they had earned 
by the fruits and earthen jars they brought to 
market that morning. 

I had some letters of introduction, which I 
sent to their address, with my card enclosed. 
In less than one hour, a beautiful carriage, with 
two fast greys, drew up to our hotel, and Dr, 
B—— invited me to ride out to Chapultepec, 
over the Paseo Nuevo, his usual afternoon drive. 
Dr. B—— was an American, who had married 
the daughter of a wealthy Englishman, resident 
in Mexico. The next day I dined at the bank- 
er’s—Mr. Jecker, a Swiss, and partner in the 
house of Jecker, Torre & Co.—and drove with 
him to Lake Chalco, down the o!d promenade, 
called Paseo de los Vegas, to the floating gar- 
dens, whose fruits, and flowers, and delicious 
vegetables are cultivated in such luxuriance. 

This was Saturday of the Carnival; lent was 
to begin next week, and the gaily disposed were 
making the best of their time. Dr. B—— had 
warned me the next day would be a great fiesta, 
and I must get up at six to sce everything. By 
day-dawn the next day, the carriage was rolling 
rapidly over the ca/zada to Guadalupe, to see 
the rich church of the patron saint of Mexico. 
While Mrs. B—— and her sister were listening 
to mass in the church, the doctor and I visited 
the mineral spring, and rambled about the vil- 
lage. The gorgeous splendor of the church has 
been so frequently described, I will not attempt 
to reiterate it. 

We returned to the city at nine, and took a 
substantial breakfast; after which we went to 
see the pelea de gallos—or, in plain American, 
the cock-pit. The ladies excused themselves, 
but promised to go to the bull-fight in the after- 
noon. A couple of padres were present, as 
judges, and to preserve order. ‘Though they 
did not bet, they seemed as much pleased with 
the sport as any one. 

At two in the afternoon we had a lunch of 
cold meats, preserves, fruit and wine. The bull- 
fight was to begin at four, dinner at seven, the 
concert at night, and the masquerade at mid- 
night; so we knew exactly how to dispose of 
ourtime. Just before luncheon I took a game 
of billiards with Mrs. B——, her sister, and Mr. 
F——, a very interesting four-handed game. 
Mrs. B—— was a stock-holder in the new Plaza 
de Toros, and her box was almost as fine as the 
President's. 

Madame Santa Anna and her sister were pres- 
ent at the gran funcion, as they call it; but the 
general was at Tacubaya, where he has a quinta, 
or country seat. Two bands of music played 
during the exhibition, and refreshments were 
handed round. For a description of ball fights, 
I refer the reader to ==> books on Spain and 
Cuba. 

Next, we drove back to Namber Four—Calle 
de la Profesa—and enjoyed a magnificent din- 
ner. After co‘fee and cigars in the pleasant 
galleries surrounding the court, we drove to th 
concert in the Gran Teatro de Santa Anna. 
The company were Germans, and the music 
was piano, violin, and voice. The theatre is 
gorgeous, but dimly lighted ; for there is no gas 
in Mexico. 

Afver the concert we again retarned with Dr 
B——, and took tea, wine, or chocolate, as we 
chose, before dressing for the masquerade, whien 


| was to begin at midnight While I was admir- 


ing an oil painting, four b> eight feet, Dr. B—— 
said : 














“IT suspeet you don’t see all the beattics 
t} it pi ture ° 

1 was insisting that I did, when he touched a 
spring. The picture opened like a door, and I 
discovered a niche of elegantly boand books. 1 
then turned to @ pictare just the size of a do 
and remarked that I would not be surprised if 
that picture of General Washington was ¢ 
dour to some sceret passage ; and in fact it was 
a door that led to vaults and covert Ways te t 


street 

The masquerade was much like carnival ba!'s 
elsewhere—same dresses, same music, and the 
same kind of dauces you see at the Academ 
de Musique, on similar occasions, in Paris, or 
in the Orleans Theatre, in the city of New Or 
leans. The pit of the theatre was planked, and 
the stage was lighted by a thousand lamps and 


transparencies. I saw many heudsome ladics 
) 





among the dancers, and some magnificent!y 
dressed in the boxes, These were the arist 
racy, that scorned to mingle with the vulgar, 


dancing crowd below. The succession of dances 


| was indicated by signs suspended at the foot of 


the boxes, where every dancer could see what 


|, would come next. Refreshments were served 


| im restaurants, on the sides of the hall, at any 


hour. 
A man, without a mask, came up to me and 


| addressed me in German. IT asked him why he 








took me for a Dutchman, 
There ean be no mistake in your light hair, 
round face, and broad shoulders.”” 

“And yet there is,” I answered, in French. 

He seemed puzzled, and declared I was no 
Gaal, in as good Parisian as I ever heard. 

“ Then tell me what you are?” I said to him, 
in Mexican; “for I can't classify your red hair 
and fluent tongue.” 

“And why may I not be a pure Castilian, se- 
nor mio Y"” continued he, in Spanish. 

“Because you are a Yankee,” I answered, in 
plain American. 

“ Well, "pon my word |" he said, in the genu- 
ine Yankee dialect, with the nasal twang and 
common cant of Yankeedom, “ who would have 
taken you for a Gringo !” 

Then seizing a passing senorita by the waist, 
he whirled away in the scottische, and was lost in 
the crowd, 

1 asked a mask, who was listening to our con- 
versation, who the person was, and I learned he 
was a brave New England cabinet-maker, who 
had been long a resident in Mexico, and had ac- 
cumulated a fortane making beds and bureaus, 
and boring artesian wells. 

Another lucky American I had met the day 
before. He was a young Yankee, who had 
come to visit a rich uncle in Mississippi, The 
avuncular relation had pot much nepotism about 
him, and soon sent the young scamp adrift. The 
boy went to St. Lonis, and worked hard for a 
year, when he joined Col. Doviphan'’s Santa Fe 
expedition, After the war, he remained in New 
Mexico, and soon married an heiress of a fami- 
ly very well known throughout that part of the 
country. 

He had attempted to smuggle some silver out 
of Chibuahua, without paying the import duty, 
and it was confiscated. He brought sunt for it, 
and from court to court it had finally reached the 
supreme tribunal of Mexico, and he had come 
over two thousand miles to attend to the case. 
Something less than one hundred thousand dol- 
Jars was involved! How I felt for my country- 
man in those strange courts ! 

But I have left the ball. As rosy-fingered 
Aurora began to open the portals of Orient, we, 
drowsy, weary mortals, were issuing through the 
portals of the theatre to breathe the cool morn- 
ing air, and find our Monday morning beds, with 
smarting eyes and aching heads. 

Thus endeth my Sunpay in Mexico. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DRUNKARD’S PLEA. 





Give me the bowl, I care not now, 
I feel cemorse no more; 

Give me the bow!, I care not how 
Early they lay me low. 


The last who spoke in a tone of love, 
Has turned with a scornful look ; 

And the vow we pledged by the stars above, 
Has lightly, falsely broke. 


Then give me the bowl, I care not how 
Early they lay me low; 

For no gentle eye, no spotless brow, 
Will a shade the sadder grow. 


A few may come to the drunkard’s grave, 
They will sing my requiem low; 

And perhaps may breathe a cold “ God save,” 
Ere back to their homes they go. 


But no gentle one with a tearful eye, 
Will come at the close of day; 

The proud and the poor will pass me by, 
And point where the drunkard lay. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


A NIGHT IN AN ALPINE INN. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 





I was travelling through Piedmont towards 
the Alps, Great St. Bernard being my object of 
the present jaunt. Among my travelling com- 
panions in the present coach—if the heavy, lum- 
bering thing in which we rode can be called 
such—was an Englishman, named Fitzhern. 
He had travelled over nearly the whole conti- 
nent, and his companionship was not only pleas- 
ant but valuable. We left Chatillon in the 
morning, and at noon we stopped to dine ata 
little inn some fifteen miles to the northwest of 
Ayace. It was only about twenty miles from 
St. Bernard, and directly among the Alps. 
There was no other building in sight save those 
belonging to the inn, for there was hardly a 
chance to build another. A wilder spot I never 
saw ; but yet it was grand and romantic. The 
giant Alps towered up close at hand, and all 
about the spot we could see the massive crags 
lifting their dark gray heads above the forest 
trees. A wide stream went dashing wildly 
through the gorge, and its roar was at first al- 
most deafening when the stream was high. 

I noticed that my companion regarded the 
place with interest, and he took particular note 
of several things which seemed very common- 
place to me. After dinner we went out back of 
the house to look at the torrent. As far as the 
eyes could reach on either hand the water came 
and went, dashing over its bed of rocks—tum- 
bling, crashing, boiling, and hissing, and I soon 
grew dizzy with the view; for I had imagined 
what would be the sensation of my soul were I 
to fall over into the mad flood; and the very 
thought was so fearful that I shuddered and 
grew weak. Near at hand was a narrow foot- 
bridge, formed by three stout logs which had 
been fallen across from crag to crag, and bound 
with ropes. There was no railing of any kind 
to protect the passengers, and I had no desire to 
cross over. 

When we returned to the inn, we found the 
ostler just leading the horses out, but my com- 
panion asked me to take a turn up stairs. I fol- 
lowed him up, and after reaching the second 
landing, he turned into a sort of corridor, which 
led out into a long wing towards the stream. 
At the further end of this passage, he opened a 
door, and entered a small room, in which was a 
bed-frame, but no bed. I looked out at the little 
square window, and found the torrent close be- 
low me. At least, I could have easily jumped, 
from where I then stood, half way across the 
boiling stream. 

“I don’t wonder they’ve taken all the bedding 
out from here,” I remarked, as I turned my gaze 
from the window to the bare framework of the 
couch. 

“Why so ?” asked Fitzhern. 

“ Why—no one could sleep here, with such a 
roar in his ears.” 

“And yet I slept here once,” he said. 

“ae You | ae 

“Yos— But there’s the horn. I'll tell you 
about it when we get underway once more. 
We'll take a seat on top ” 

So down we hurried, and found the diligence 
ready to start. We took our seat on the top, 
and as soon as we had got fairly started, Fitz- 
hern commenced to relate his adventure in the 
old inn we were leaving. 

“Tt is now ten years,” he began, “since I 
passed this way before. Iwas then aloe, and 
on horseback, and was travelling in the opposite 
direction from this—on my way from Great St. 
Bernard to Chatillon. I reached the inn we 
have just left about the middle of the afternoon, 
and as my horse was tired, and fearing that I 
should not be able to reach Ayace until long af- 
ter dark, I resolved to remain here for the night. 
So I gave my horse to the ostler, and ordered 
supper and aroom. There was no other trav- 
eller beside myself, but I found plenty to en- 
gage my attention. When supper-time came, I 
found a new-comer at the table. He was a tall, 
dark-looking man, but yet with a very intelli- 
gent face; and one calculated to command a 
certain degree of respect. He was dressed in a 
plain suit of green cloth, without ornament of 
any kind, save that the shirt, or frock, was 
worked with black cord upon the breast. He 
had a military appearance, and I at once took 
him to be a military officer in the Austrian ser- 
vice. He conversed with me in French, but 
with the Germanic accent. We were alone at 
the table, and after some few remarks had been 
passed on general topics, he asked me if I was 
travelling north. I told him no—that I had 
come from the north, and was going south. 

“** Rather a hard road,’ he said, with a smile; 
‘ but if you are not going on by night it may be 

all safe.’ 

“«* Where is the danger?’ I asked. 

«QO, only now and then a fellow who wants 
to overhaul your luggage.’ 





“Robbers, you mean ?” 

“* Exactly.’ 

“* Have you ever come across them? 

“© Ah, I wish I could, sir. I came for that 
purpose.’ 

“*What, to hunt up the brigands ?” 

“Yes; I trust you, for I know you would be 
a fool to betray me. Iam sent out by govern- 
ment to arrest these villains if possible. I have 
a detachment of soldiers at Carnillon. I have 
only been about here three days, and have hard- 
ly got started yet. Are you on business?” 

“« Partly,’ 1 answered. 

“T began to like my companion, and before 
we left the table we cracked a bottle of wine. I 
told him my business, and informed him that I 





had some reason to dread meeting robbers. Our 
conversation was careless, and before we arose 
from the table, I had confessed that I travelled 
with quite a sam of money. 

“After supper the officer said I must excuse 
him, as he had orders to send to his troops ; so 
I was again left alone. I lighted a cigar, and 
started to take a stroll down the stream. I had 
gone some hundred rods or so, when I was 
startled by hearing the sharp cry of some one in 
distress. I stopped, and the shout came up 
loud and shrill. I hurried down the stream, 
from whence the agonized sounds came, and 
upon reaching a bluff where the torrent poured 
down into a deep chasm, and then took an ab- 
rupt turn, I saw a boy almost down to the boil- 
ing, hissing flood, clinging to the sharp point of 
a jutting rock. For a few moments I was too 
horrified to move. The poor fellow was some 
twenty feet below me, hanging with his feet so 
near the water that the dashing spray had soak- 
ed them. He caught my eye, and his cries were 
piercing. I saw that he could not help himself 
in the least, for the point upon which he hung 
was so far out that he could not swing his feet 
in so as to touch the rock below him, and it was 
almost impossible for him to raise himself a 
hair. . 

“Help! help!’ he cried, in such agonizing 
tones that I felt my heart leap painfully. 

“For a moment I almost determined to leap 
into the flood, but that would have been mere 
suicide, without helping him. But my thoughts 
became calm in a few moments, and then I went 
carefully to consider if there was not some means 
by which I could reach him. I walked further 
down, and soon found that the rock upon which 
he held was a jut from a narrow shelf which ex- 
tended about parallel with the water toa dis- 
tance of some forty feet down the stream. If I 
could reach that shelf I could save him. I hur- 
ried down and found that I could reach the shelf 
by a narrow gorge, in which grew a lot of shrub- 
bery, provided that shrubbery was deeply rooted 
enough to hold me. I took hold of some of the 
bushes which grew near the top, and found them 
firm. With a quick prayer I threw off my coat 
and boots, and then let myself down. I found 
the shelf not more than two feet wide, and you 
may believe that it was a dubious track ; but I 
hurried on, and reached the jutting rock in safe- 
ty. In a moment more I was flat on my breast, 
and then reached over after the boy. I caught 
him by the collar of his jacket, and told him to 
help himself all he could. He made his last 
effort. I threw all my strength into that one 
lift, and the poor fellow was dragged over the 
rock, and laid by my side. 

“It was some time before the youngster 
moved, after I had laid him down; but when he 
did, I found that he was perfectly sensible. I 
asked him if he could walk, and he said yes; 
so I arose, and bade him follow me. We reach- 
ed the little gorge in safety, and made our way 
up the bank, and when we were once more on 
the faithful ground, the boy sank down upon his 
knees, and elasped his hands. He was not over 
twelve or fourteen years of age, and dressed in 
a sort of hunting garb of chamois skin. He 
had an intelligent look, and his language was 
pure German. 

«« Come,’ said I, after he had blessed me a 
dozen times, ‘get up, and I will help you to the 
inn; fur you must be weak and faint.’ 

“No, no,’ he answered, quickly, ‘I must go 
the other way, and I must hurry, too. I ought 
not to have stopped to look over into the stream, 
and you see what came of doing it. I looked at 
the water so long that I became dizzy. I fell 
upon the rock that juts out there, and as I was 
rolling off I caught it with my hands. I should 
not have been alive now if you had not come.’ 

“T told the boy I was as thankful as he was. 
He thanked me and blessed me again, then said 
he hoped he could repay me sometime, and then 
turned away. I watched him until he was out 
of sight, and then turned back towards the inn. 
I smoked another cigar, chatted a while with 
the ostler (the landlord was away somewhere), 
and then went up to my room. I was shown 
into the same apartment that we visited ; it was 
well furnished then, and looked comfortabk. 
Yet I disliked the roaring of the mountain tor- 
rent directly under my window, and asked for 
another room; but I was told that was the only 
one they had in readiness for travellers, so I had 
to put up with it. 

“‘T always used to sleep with my pistols under 
my pillow, and of course I did so on this occa- 
sion. I had faithful weapons—made on purpose 
for me in Manchester — double-barrelled and 
powerful. They were a pair of my own inven- 
tion, and one hammer operated upon both pans, 


so that they were easier to carry than the ordi- 


nary weapon with double flint locks. I left my 
lamp burning with a low flame, and having se- 
cured my door, went to bed. The roar of the 
torrent soon became as wild music to me, and I 
was not long in failing asleep. 

“T must have slept not far from three hours, 


when I was awakened by feeling something on 
my shoulder. I started up and made an instine- 


tive movement towards my pistols. 
‘«*—sh !’ uttered some one close to my ear. 


‘Don’t be afraid. You saved my life, and now 


I am come to save yours.’ 
“My eyes were now fairly open, and by the 


dim light of my lamp I could see the features of 
the boy whom I had rescued from the rock only 


a few hours before. 
“ «What is it?’ I asked, not a little startled. 





























“* You are to be murdered and robbed before 
morning!’ he replied, in low, quick tones. 

“«« Murdered !’ I repeated. ‘ What, here 1’ 

““*Yes—here. The brigands are about, and 
they know you have money. You are in dan- 


ger! They mean to kill you and throw your 


body out this window into the sgream, and that 
would be the last of you!’ 

“*But how do they know I have money? I 
asked. 

“© You told them so.’ 

“* Me—told—” 

“«Yes. You ate supper with the brigand 
chief !’ 

“So the mystery was out, and I knew what a 
fool I had been to trust a stranger. 

“« But,’ said I, ‘the landlord will—’ 

“«« He dares not do anything,’ interrupted the 
boy. ‘Fear binds him. We come here—a— 
the brigands come here when they please, and 
he serves them.’ 

“«Then you are with them ?’ I remarked. 

“*T cannot help myself,’ he said; ‘for 1 have 
no other home but with them.’ 

“You may imagine how peculiar my feelings 
must have been at that time. I could not take 
my horse, for one of the brigands was in the 
stable. I could not fly, for the yard was watch- 
ed. The boy informed me that there were four 
of the robbers at the inn, and that they would be 
at my room in an hour. He also acknowledged 
that he had been sent up to see if I was asleep, 
and if my door was locked. I asked him if he 
could not help me. 

“«T have done all I can,’ he said. ‘I have 
told you all, and I should die instantly if that 
were known.’ 

“*But can you not get hold of their pistols, 
and extract the balls ?’ I asked. 

“« They wont have pistols,’ he answered, ‘for 
they make too much noise, and there are some 
of the girls in the house they wouldn’t trust. 
The dagger and club does their work. They 
mean the club for you, and then if your body is 
found in the stream, nobody could swear you 
were murdered. You understand now, and I 
must go back, for they’ll expect me. I shall 
tell them that you are snoring loudly, and that 
I found your door locked.’ 

“¢ And I did lock it,’ I uttered, wondering 
how the boy got in. 

“ He smiled, and showed me that the socket 
into which the bolt shut was so arranged that it 
could be removed from the outside. Once more 
he bade me be on my guard, and assured me 
that the brigands would be up in an hour, at 
least. 

“* And now we are square,’ he said, ‘or as 
nearly so as we can be at the present, for you 
may be sure that I risk my life now. Protect 
yourself if you can, and may God help you.’ 

“With these words he went away, and I was 
left to my own reflections. My lamp was still 
burning, and having knocked the crust from the 
wick, I examined my pistols over again. There 
were four of the robbers, and I had four balls to 
fire—and they were without fire-arms. I took 
courage at this. My next movement was to 
dress myself, and then I began to think. Should 
I remain in my room, or should I seek some 
other place? I could not go below, for there I 
should be detected, and perhaps taken at a dis- 
advantage. If I allowed the villains to come 
up, they would not be very particular about their 
arms, as the work of killing a man in his sleep 
is not very difficult. At length I remembered a 
place in the long passage through which I had 
come where there were two recesses. I hurried 
out from my room, and glided noiselessly along 
to this place, where I found a position which 
could not have been bettered. These recesses 
were directly opposite each other, and were 
about four feet wide. One of them was for a 
window, and the other seemed to have been 
originally left for a closet, but it had no door, 
and was lumbered up with old chests. I went 
back to my room and left the lamp, and having 
once more examined my pistols, I returned to 
my newly-found stand. I took my position on 
one of the old chests, and thus had a great ad- 
vantage in my favor, for while it would be dif_i- 
cult for any one in the passage to see me, I 
could yet see them plainly on account of the 
opposite window, against which their forms 
would be clearly revealed. 

“* So there I sat, and at the end of half an hour 
I heard a creaking of the stairs. I drew back, as 
far as possible ; and ere long a dark form glided 
through the recess. It was a man, the very one 
with whom I had eaten supper—and in his hand 
he carried a lantern. After him came three men. 
I heard them at my door—I heard them enter 
my room—and in a minute more I could hear 
them talking in wondering tones. For a while 
I could only understand that they were surmis- 
ing what could have become of me, but at 
length I heard the order given to search. I could 
hear that the doors between me and my room 
were all opened, and that the apartments were 
searched. At length he with the lantern reached 
the recess, and as his lantern was raised so as to 
cast its rays in, I was discovered. 

“* Ha! here you are!’ the brigand chief ut- 
tered; and on the next moment he drew his 
dagger. 

“‘ My pistols were both ready. 

“*Move this way another step, and you die,’ 
said I. 

‘But he only langhed, and eame towards me. 
At that moment every nerve in my body was as 
still as adead man’s. I took deliberate aim at 
his head, and fired. I saw him stagger back, 
and upon the next moment two of the others 
were upon the spot. I could see them plainly 
against the opposite window, but they could not 
see me, for their leader's light had gone out as 
he let it drop upon the floor. 

“1 knew those villains meant to murder me, 


and my blood was up. I took aim again, and | 


fired at one of the heads. In an instant I caught 
the other pistol and fired again. The last one 
uttered a sharp cry, and ran towards the stairs, 


but the other two fell. It was a full minute be- 


fore the fourth man made his appearance. I saw 
him between me and the window, and I could 


see that he had a weapon of some kind in his 
hand. ‘I'll do the world a blessing,’ I utsered to 








myself; and with a carefal aim I fired my last 


ball. The man gave a cry, and then staggered 
from my sight. 

“Without a moment's delay I sprang from 
my retreat, and hastened to my room, where | 
found my lamp still burning. My little port- 
manteau had vot been molested, and from 
thence I took my powder and balls, and reloaded 
my pistols. After this had been done, I took 
the lamp in one hand, and a pistol in the other, 


and went out into the passage. I found the land- | 
lord, the hostler, the boy who had given me the | 


warning, and three women gathered about the 
spot where I had shot the brigands. 

“* What do you think of this ?’ I asked. 

“ The landlord was frightened, and he stam- 


He feared that I should suspect him, but I con- 
trived to quict him on that point, and soon after- 


wards we went below, where we found the third | 


man whom I had shot, sitting in the bar-room. 
But he never spoke again, and died before morn- 
ing. I saw that the boy was fearful that I might 
expose him unintentionally, but I soon assured 


him to the contrary, for to a question of the | 


host’s as to how I happened to be so well pre- 
pared, I answered wiih an easy manner : 

«0, it’s simple enough. I knew that fellow 
who ate supper with me the moment I saw him, 
for I have met him before. When he asked me 
about my money, and warned me not to travel 
any further until morning, I knew that he meant 
to rob me. I knew it. Then when I went to 
bed I snored, but I did not sleep. By-and-by I 
heard some one come to my door and try it. I 
snored away then, but at the same time had my 
pistols ready. After that person went away I 
happened to remember the recess, and there I 
went and hid myself. I did not fire until the vil- 
lains showed their weapons, and offered to at- 
tack me.’ 

“This satisfied mine host, and assured the 
boy. The former protested earnestly that he 
knew nothing about the robbers, and I affected 
to believe him. Of course I ¢lept no more that 
night, nor did I leave my pistols far out of reach. 
In the morning I offered to pay my bills, but the 
landlord would take nothing. I ate an early 
breakfast, and then set out on my journey, leav- 
ing mine host to take care of my night’s work at 
his leisure. I reached Chatillon in safety, but 
said nothing more of my adventure, for I knew 
that other brigands would be shy of the place for 
awhile, and that I might only lead to the arrest 
ofthe boy. A year afterwards I went that way 
again. The same host was at the inn, and he 
assured me that no brigands had been there since 
the night on which I had stopped there before. I 
inquired for the boy who had been there, profess- 
ing to think that the lad was his son, but he 
knew nothing of him, and hinted that ‘the little 
scamp belonged to the brigands.’” 





ADVANTAGE OF BEING IN DBRT, 


It requires great coolness and experience to 
steer paper down the rapids of ce Beate St. 
Marie ; and a short time before our arrival, two 
Americans had ventured to descend them with- 
out a boatman, and were consequently upset. 
As the story was reported to us, one of them 
owed shis salvation te a singular coincidence. 
As the accident took place immediately opposite 
the town, many of the inhabitants were attracted 
to the bank of the river to watch the struggles 
of the unfortunate men, thinking any attempt at 
a rescue would be hopeless. Suddenly, howev- 
er, a person appeared, rushing toward the group, 
frantic with excitement. ‘Save the man with 
the red hair!’”” he vehemently shouted ; and the 
exertions which were made in consequence of 
his earnest appeals, proved successful, and the 
red-haired individual, in an exhausted condition, 
was safely landed. ‘‘ He owes me eighteen dol- 
lars,”’ said his resener, drawing a long breath, 
and looking approvingly on his assistants. The 
red-haired man’s friend had not a creditor at the 
Sault, and in default of a competing claim, was 
allowed to pay his debt to nature. “And I'll 
tell you what it is, stranger,” said the narrator of 
the foregoing incident, complacently drawing a 
moral therefrom, ‘‘a man will never know how 
necessary he is to society, if he don’t make life 
valuable to his friends as we!l as to himself.”— 
Blackwood. 


—_——____ + w-e > —_____ 
FIGHTING ON EQUAL TERMS, 


I will tell you a little incident that occurred in 
Georgia many years ago. Judge T., a celebra- 
ted duellist, who had lost a leg, and who was 
known to be a dead shot, challenged Colonel D., 
a gentleman of great humor and attainments. 
Their friends tried to prevent the meeting, but 
to no effect. The parties met on the ground, 
when Col. D. was asked if he was ready. 

“No,” he replied. 

“What are you waiting for, then?” inquired 
Jadge T.’s second. 

“Why, sir,” said Col. D., “I have sent my 
boy into the woods to hunt up a bee-gum to put 
my leg in, for I don’t intend to give the judge 
any advantage over me. You see he has a 
wooden leg!” 

The whole party roared with laughter, and the 
thing was so ridiculous that it broke up the fight. 
Col. 1). was afterwards told it would sink his 
reputation. 

“Well,” he replied, “it can’t sink me lower 
than a bullet can.” 

“ Bat,” urged his friends, “the papers will be 
filled about you.” 

“ Well,” said he, “I would rather fill fifty pa- 
pers than one coffin.” 

No one ever troubled the colonel after that.— 
Corr. of New York Pieayune. 

—_—— 


THE LAST DODGE. 


The New York correspondent of the Boston 
Post has plainly proved, in one of his reeent let- 
ters, that all the “‘ artful dodgers ’’ in that city 
(or “all the fools,” we hardly kuow which) are 
“not dead yet.” He says: 

“The other day, a well-dressed elderly gentle 
man rushed into the house with a big book un- 
der his arm, almost oat of breath (and no doubt 
entirely owt of money), and informed the land- 
lady that a serions accident had happened to the 
main pipe of the Croton water-works in that 
neighborhood, which would compel them w shut 
off the water for three days. You may imagine 





ers, and not a drop of water within half a mile, 
was somewhat distarbed; bat the kind gentleman 
had made arrangements to have a small pipe laid 
from the Park fountain to all the houses on the 
square, at the low price of two dollars to each 
| house, which amount was to be deducted from 
| the next water bill, if advanced then. Nothing 
| could delight the occupants of the houses more 
than to know that relief could be had so cheap 





Consequently the ‘two spots’ were advanced 

without the least hesitation, and the water has 

continued to run without the least interruption, 
' and without additional pipes ever since.” 








that the good lady, with a house full of board- | 





Sester's Picnic. 
A lady of this city—whilom a belle of the 


' North-end—shopping one day last week, called 


for some green silk ; apiece was produced,—that 
would not do ; another, another, and yet another 
was brought forth by the salesman,—but of no 
avail; none there amongst the ample pile that 
suited the fastidious lady's taste. “A deep, very 
deep and dark green, is what I wish,”’ said the 
fair customer. The shelves were then again ran. 
sacked by the attentive attendant,—deep and 
deeper glowed the green, till it emerged into a 
dak ptnink none had yet been displayed 
suiting the lady’s fancy. At length, fairly out of 
patience with his customer, the irritated sales- 
man exclaimed, “Madam, I do declare, and 
verily believe that you do not know what shade 
of green you want yourself.” “I do sir, right 


| well,” ir, fastidious ni 
mered out a reply which 1 could not understand. | went, ,, Semmned the Shir, Seatidions end wity 


one, “select a pattern just one shade greener 
than yourself, and I'll take it at once."’—Chroniele. 


ANDRA RAAR A SAS AA AS S 


A Frenchman, who knew very little English, 
got into a difficulty with an Englishman, who 
insisted on fighting it out. Thé Frenchman 
agreed to this, but wished to know what he 
should say if he got beaten, being told he must 
ery out “ enough,” they set to. The Frenchman, 
however, forgot the word, and cried out as he 
heard some of the bystanders do, “ Hurrah !— 
Harrah!” To his astonishment, the Englishman 
pounded all the harder. This caused monsieur 
to go to work in good earnest, and the Engtish- 
man soon cried out “enough!” “Say dat 
again,” said the Frenchman. “ Enough!” cried 
he again. The Frenchman in turn, exclaimed, 
“Dat is de word I was trying to say long time 

” 


ago. 
RRR NS ee 


A city visitor to the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire amusingly describes some of the in- 
cidents which attended the journey : 

Dwellers within the walls, the narrow and con- 
fined streets of a great metropolis—new to the 
scene which had opened to us—rapturous were 
our expressions of delight. 

“What do you think of the Notch?” asked 
one passenger of the driver, being desirous to 
comprehend with what manner of impression a 
child of the hills looked upon this sublime crea- 
tion. 
“ Wal,” he replied, “ 1’m used to this; but I 
s’pose, like as not, ef I was to go down to York, 
I should gawk ypund tew!” 


RR AAR SAAS ANA SAA 


Two gentlemen, of opposite politics meeting, 
one inquired the address of some political celeb- 
rity, when the other indignantly answered : 

“Tam proud to say, sir, that Iam wholly ig- 
norant of it.”” 

“O,you are proud of your ignorance, ch, sir?” 

“Yes, I am,” replied the belligerent gentle- 
~~ = what then, re . ‘ 

“QO, nothing, sir, nothing; only you have a 
great deal $0 be proud of, that’s alt”? 


NAN SSNS RS NAN 


Julius—Know de reason Sebastopol has not 
been taken ? 

Sam—Not in dese boots. : 

Julius—Dey habn’t got de right keys to open 


e gates. 
Sam—What keys do dey want? 
Julius—Yan-kees. 


RN nee 


Editing a newspaper is a good deal like making 
afire. Everybody pares he can do it “a lit- 
tle better than anybody else.” We have seen 

ple doubt their fitness for apple peddling, 
riving oxen, or counting lath, but in all our ex- 
rience, we never yet met that individual who 
didn’t think he could “ double the circulation ” 
of any paper in two months. 


AARA SAA AA AAA ere 


Mrs. Smikes says the reason children are so 
bad this generation is owing to the wearing of 

ter shoes instead of the old-fashioned slippers. 

others find it wo much trouble to undo gaiters 
to whip children, so they go unpunished ; but 
when she was a child, the way the old slipper 
used to do its duty was a caution. 
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SPORTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO 


or 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable book, containing 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS 
of large quarto size, on the finest of paper, depicting 


Gunning, 


Fishing, 
and Hunting 
In this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre-tabie, with ampie 
letter-press description, making it of intrinsic value. It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this PICTORIAL GEM, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 


Tt can be sent by mali to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of pubiication 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for anle at all 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union 

Newsmep should send in their orders at once, as this is 
a work which will sell rapidly on account of ite attractive 

character and cheapness, and we print but « 


pictorial 
limited edition. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


Miscellaneons Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original tales, written expressly for the 
paper. In polities, and on all rectarian questions, it 
strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatieuliy 


A PAPER POR THE MILLION, 


and a welcome visitor to the home circle. Tt contains the 
foreign and domestic news of the day. so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence No 
@lvertixements are admitted to the paper, thus offering 
the eutire sheet, whieh is of 

THE MAMMOTI! SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader 
Au corivailed eorps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every departinent it under the mast fioishe! and yer 
fect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER. 


The Frac is printe! on fine white paper, with new and 
Beautiful type, and contains 134) sqaare tocher, being ® 
large weekly paper of eight euper-toyal quarto pages 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 





1 subweriber, ome yemr, ...---- 2 o 
4 subscriters, * * P 7 
10 e Oy Be gedew esvneve ; 4 





One copy of Tas Fiac oF orm Usiny, and one copy af 
Rarcov’s Pictoasat, whem taken togetaer by one persem, 









Si Ww per 30% : 
oe ravciling agents are pot emplored on this paper 
fp The Fina can be obtarned at any of the #° ue 
depots in the United States, amd of newspaper carrvere, af 
| FIVER cents per Magee COPY hao or Mari epat, oy 
4 Abt 


Coaxzn ov Tumor? ax Reoumary fra, bootos, Mass 


WHOLESALE AGENT? 
8. Varver, 17) Naeesa Street, New Yors 


| A. Wisco, 116 CRestiut Street, Philadeipita 
| Maway Tarton, 113 Maitimore Street, Baitiawre 


A.C Baier, corner 4th and B reagore Sts , Cineianath 
J. A. Rows, 43 Woetward Avenue, Detrat 











CHAPTER VI.—{co 


At that moment the owl! 
loud and shrilly than before 
ral, the man advanced caut 
spot where the mountaineer 
latter instantly changed his 
himself behind the trunk of 
Dorelle who approached, as 
discovered, 

“Yes, Monsicur Derelle, 
intended to watch,” thoaght 
‘renchman pasted his hiding 

wed him toward the Wind 
the margin of the prairio ay 
had been pitched, into a trac 
by guileys, broken by sharp ' 
pinon, stunted oaks and aspe 

Dorelle stopped and reme 
several minutes. Presentl 
Dorelle barked like « prairie 
The cry of the owl came fr 
beyond ; it was toward the 
hastened, 

“Now,” mused Brion, “ 
this signalizing is for.” 

The ground between them 
soon traversed. Dorelle bar 
owl hooted but a fow paces ft: 

“Is it you, Gardette 1” a 

“Tt ia I, Monsieur Mar 
dette, or Beavertaker, ae we 
him, in honor to his Indian r 

“Ah,” exclaimed Brion, 
exclamation that he was in 
when surprised; for the par 
ed oaths, even when excited, 

Mariot and Beavertaker a 

“lL have many things to i 
the former, “ How do yo 
Blackfeet 

“At firet I was looked upo 
my wife at length restored « 
see itis a good thing to h. 
though one be but half an J 

“Well” said Mariot, im; 

“A party of one handred 
already onthe alert, and it w 
if—" 

The remainder of the ser 
a tone #o low that Brion eo 
crept bearer 

“Te sure that you make 
own party are encamped i 
beluw us."’ 

" Diable, that is bad, for . 
to ther net—the Blackfee: 
thould strike their trail, I 
them 1 have seen Havene 
consequence; but he disli 
proud to be alvieed or ied 
blood in his veins. I apob 
my curweity provoked hie 
looked dangeruus, aod is 
me to begone, and put ab 
since that I have not dared 
Redpath." 

“Nor ie there need ~ he 
trail, doing his fearfal work 
stricken and more will folle 
the camp—the capedition 

‘Ab !” enid Brion 

“Did you bear anything? 

Marict said no 

‘ Disable! com this be true 
he added 

“Can what be treet” 

“That Redpath is on 
brigade.” 

‘Moe Dien, it ie oo fo 
rteel arrow which perees 
rithe, bat dow my work— 

A that accareed ‘ompany t 
the howee of Bellas end 3 


a eome rek bk 


it, therefore & 
I have alres 


cvntented ones 


